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LONDON, SATURDAY’, OCTOBER 2%, 1885. Bailey, F.S.A., reprinted from the Manchester Quarterly, 
1883. The first edition was issued, as the book itself 
_ Noe 2 shows, between 1598 and 1612; the exact year is said to 
nets Fie ie = en = be 1605; the sixtieth edition was published by Riving- 
— Inscriptions, 322—Almanacs of Seve ianth Century, 5 in Pe i oe wg & Rowland V aughan, 
$o3—A Scrap from Middlesex MSS., 224—“ The Cock Fight” | Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales 17 9, p. 178; see further 
—Coax, &c.—Shakspeare and Droeshout, 325—Quaint Epi- | “N. & Q.,” 5 8, v. 47, 212; vii. 391; viii. 156; 6" 8, 
taph—Izaak Walton and Ken— Serjeants-at-Law—beliry, | vii. 428 ; viii. 280; Cooke’s Power of Priesthood, second 
326. a 1874, pp. 128-30. 

QUERIES :—‘‘ The Song of the Broom,”’ 326—Griswold—W oad P. 451) b, Thomas Bayly. Concerning the Life of Bishop 
—** The Queen of Hearts "— Memoirs of Sir J. Wentworth— Fisker, publisbed under his name, see Pits, 1619, p. 802-3 ; 
John Foxcroft —Shakspeare Cup, 327—To Beck—Shaw’s | Fuller’s Hist. Univ. Camb., ed. 1840, p. 196; eee 8 
Pridge—Letters on Pictures— Varieties of Knighthood—A | edition of Langtoft's Chron., 1725, ii. 551-61; Cowie’s 
Judge censured — “* The Chillingham Bull” - Epitaph on | Cat. MSS. S. Joh. Col. Camb., 1843, ii. 98-111, 134; 
T. Dansoa - ane See Seat bee er 3 = Smith’s Cat. MSS. Gonv. and Caius Coll. Camb., 
Abiit ad plures "—G sa _ — | 1849, pp. 98-9 ; Bohn’s Lowndes, s.v. “ Fisher.” 

| 








* $29. ; 
a bet,” 32 Certamen Religio um was ascribed to Archbishop 
Usher, see Parr's Life of Usher ; ——* Works, 
1841, p. 636, n.; Works of CharlesI, Bayly had been 
thrice in print before he published the Certamen. Mar- 
is = les to the lerba Parietis in his Rehears. Transp. 
Isacius Heraldus—Prayer Book arranged as Said—Wray— 455, John Baynes. The Epistle to Dean Milles and 
The Queen's Great-grandmother—A Ifieri—Oriana—T. Han- ons to Sir W. Chambers (both by Mason) were both 
ham—“ Insupportably advanced,’ 333 — Literary Pirac y— wrongly ascribed to Jobn Baynes; Gent. Mag., 1841, i 
True Date of Birth of Christ, 334 - Royal Salute—Peter the | 120, Mr. Thoms held that he was the author of the 

Wild Boy—Sir E. Brydges—“ Filius Dei"—Cubwell, , f aoe lso Bol I le 2139: Gent. M 
Raphael s Cartoons—Cauc as—Shaver’s Hall—¢ apt. Gilbert orm or ’ -, & aed oan J party es, P- stows Went. 7 ag d 
—De Courcy Privilege, 336—Arms of the Popes, 337—Alban | 1816, i. 489; Corresp. of Walpole and Mason, 1851, ii, 
Butler—George Bridges—St. Alkelda, 353. i100; Wilberforce’s high opinion of him, Corresp., 1840, 
i. : Dr. Parr’s Works, iv. 567; ““N & Q.,” 24 § 8. viii, 
. . , 3 8 (many ref.) ; and Mr. Thoms’s account (58 
jore,” Part 11.—Paul’s “ Origin of the Corporation of Lei < » > , - . ; ee 
poo *— Benjamin s ‘* Longfellow Collector s Handbook *— | Vili. 87 ). Who was Baynes, the C) harterhouse boy, who 
King and Watts’s ‘‘ Municipal Records of Bath.” wrote the —, school-verses printed in EB. H, 

Barker's Lit, A necd., i, 220? 


Vol, IV 
P. 38 a, for “ Carlisle” read Carilef. 
Hotes. P. 75 b, for “ Rumpton ” read Rampton, 
P, 104 b, for “ Whelo” read Whelock. 
e DICTIONARY OF NATION AL BI¢ GRA PHY, 5 P. 106 a, for o Pk ssis, Mornay : read Ph £. is Mornay. 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, P. 108 b, There wasan ed. of Bedell’s Life in 1736, and 
(See 6» 8 105, 443.) another by Monck Mason, 1843. 
stash y oe ~~ . P. 165 b, rector of Sub-Edge. The name of the place 
ol, . has been omitted. 

P, 22 b, for “ Schnebblie "’ read Schnelbelie. P, 165 b, “* Walstan.” ? Wolstan. 

P, 38 a, for “ Natte’s” read Nattes’s. P.169 a, Bell's Poets were issued in London before 

P. 40b, Edward Baldwyn, See “ N, & Q.,” 6" 8, ix. | 1782, The frontispiece of Shenstone bears “ Printed 
427. for John Bell, near Exeter Exchange, Strand, London, 

P, 43 b, for “ Pickering" read Puckering. July, 1778.” 

P, 60 b, for “ Lamesby ” read Lames/ley. | P. 169 a, for “ Stodhardt ’ read Stothard. 

ve J b, Bishop Barclay. See Church Quart. Rev. P, 181 a, for *‘ afterwards ” (bis) read now. 

xviii. 326, 340-5, P. 240 a, for “ Comte in teignhead ” read Combe-in- 

P. 198'a, for -in- Holderness” read in I/o/lderness (all | teignhead. 
the places are in it) . 258 a, “aged 74” is manifestly wrong. 

P. 199 * E. H. Barker did re-edit The New America a , there are > tae She rburt 18 in Yorkshire. 

Class Box » by J. Pierpoi nt, and The Nat t feader, . 322 b, Berchthun, 8S Twysden, Seript. X.. 1642 
His aleter told me a0, 2 Capgrave, Nov. Ley. Angl , fo, 50 b; Lelandi Co rh 

P. 237 b, for “ Srantingthorp " read Brantingham. | 1774, iv. 100-1; the sixth bell, now in Beverley Minster, 
Brantinghamthorpe is a house and an estate, bears this inec ription: “—+ ISTA SECUNDA TONAT OUT 

P. 239 a, for ‘‘ Castor ” read Cu/stor ? PLUS BRITHUNUS AMETUR” (fourteenth century 1), Yorksh. 

P. 241 a, Sir John Barnard. The Present for an Ap-| Arch. .Jour., ii. 221. 
prentice was reprinted so late as 1805; the sixth edition, P. 348 a, for “ Ileydon”’ read edo 
published by Hodges, London Bridge, 1754, is dedicated P. 351, Harper’s or Scribner's Meas cine, about two 
to Sir John Barnard, by “ the editor.” See “ N. & Q.,” | years ago, gave an illus trated account of the memorials 
2” 8. ii. 11; 3° S. ix. 430. of Berkeley at Newp: rt, &e, 

P. 277 b, “ onceness."’ What is it? P. 363 a, for “ Hanstead ” read Hawstead. 

P. 394, Dr. Thomas Bateman. See Smales, Whithy P. 363 b, for “Bibliographical” read Bibliographer’s. 
Authors, 1867, pp. 41, 216; Munk’s Stoll R&R. C. P.; P, 367 a, for “ Collections of Worcestershire ” read Col- 
Rose's Biog. Dieu: “N.& Q: F 3 $ . iv, 395 (sermon on | lections for Worcestershire. ran " 
his death) ; 4t 8, ix. 159, 227, P. 367 b, for “ ringing of the” read ring of. 

P. 448 b, for “ Ww atts”’ read. Watt. P, 379 b, Edw ard Bernard. Ie contributed a copy of 

P. 449, Lewis Bayly. His family, seo “ N. & Q.,” 6S. | ancient musical characters from a MS, of Archbishop 
v. 386 ; essay on him and the Practice of Piety, by J, E. | Usher, brought out of Ireland by himsolf, to Dr. Fell’s 


REPLIES :—The Tooth of Gold, 329—‘‘ Els-” in Place-Names 
—Duel between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, 330 
— Figures of Soldiers — Punch—Stockholm, 331 — Sedan 
Chairs —‘‘ Blew miracles” — Endowment of y hurches — 


) 


Garencitres — Swift's Verses on Death—St. Aloes, 532— 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Burne’s Jackson's “Shropshire Folk- 


Notices to Correspondents, Ac. 
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edition of Aratus, Oxon., Sheldon Theatre, 1672, where 
he is described as ‘‘ vir de bonis literis optime meritus.” 
Dodwell had a copy with a — letter from Bernard 
to himself, Bohn’s Lowndes, p 

P. 387 a, for “ Sowerby” perhaps read Somerby. 

P. 393 b, for “ and Queenrow ” read + Sete 

P. 417 a, for “ Hatton Cranswick” read Hutton Crans- 
wick. 

P. 417 a, for “It had been a” read Jt had belonged to 


the. 

P. 418 a, Paul Best. A history and pedigree of the 
Bests of Elmswell have been given by a descendant in 
Best's Farming Book, Surt. Soc., 1857, pp. 165-76. 

P, 426 b, Bishop Bethell. He issued an J 1pology for 
Baptismal Regeneration in 1816, and his Doctrine of Re 
eneration in 1817; the latter was reprinted so late as 
856. He aleo published two volumes of Sermons, 
1857-8. 

P. 426 b, Slingsby Bethel. Account of his trial, 1631, 
in State Tryals, fo., Lond., 1730, v. 406-11. There is a 
tract, Tryal of the Sher ifffs......Stingsby Bethel, ete.. for 
Riot at Guildhall, 1682 ; his portrait, “ N. & Q.,” 1" 8. 
i, 62. He was excepted from James II.’s pardon, 1685, 
“N, & Q., ” Ond §, i, 

P. 449 b, for “ es read chantry. 

P. 450 b, Philip Beverley. See Pits, 1619, p. 891 (his 
MSS); Chron, Monast. de Melsa, iii, 194-5. (miracles at 
his tomb); Poulson, Holderness, ii. 417, 419; Poulson, 
Beverlac, i. 452; Oliver, Beverley, 441, 512; Tymms, 
Fam. Topog., vi. 

Bishop Beveridge seems to be inadequately 
treated ; the account is too short, and scarcely 
fair. In some articles, such as that on the Ven. 
Bede, Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography might 
have been referred to. And in a dictionary which 
claims to be “ national” there ought to be a better 
balance than is shown in giving to the Roman 
Church the monopoly of the catholic faith (as in 
iii. 1, and often). Finally—and the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will think this a heavy indictment— 
the Dictionary is printed on paper that will not 
bear ink ; marginal notes can only be made com- 
fortably in pencil. W. C. B. 





MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 

A. M. 8. sends the following from the musem 
in some small Italian town, having forgotten 
which :— 

OQ voi che venite con paseo amico 
I pregj di veder’ dell’ bello antico 
Lasciate ogni impiccio, e sia pei occhi 
Libera il girare, ma Ja man’ non tocchi,” 

R. P. de’ C. sends: Over the door leading to 
the Bibliotheca Malatestiana at Cesena is a marble 
elephant in bas-relief, with this legend on a strip 
of marble beneath, “ Elephans Indus non timet 
culices.” The elephant was the emblem borne on 
their banners by the Principi Malatesta of Cesena, 
and the mosquito that of the Principi Polentani of 
Ravenna. The sculptured sentence of defiance has 
outlived the feud of the two families. 

On the facade of the theatre of the same town is 





the motto, “ Jacta est alea.” Although all the four 
rivers which claim to be the Rubicon are within 
a short distance of Cesena, the intended applica- 
tion of the sentence is not very apparent. Some 
say it was meant as an expression of irony at the 
small provincial town having resolved to commit 
itself to the expense of raising such a costly theatre, 

His Excellency Count Nigra has very kindly 
communicated to me one which exists in his house 
at Chivasso, in Piedmont. Ina very small room 
there, with scarcely more than sufficient space to 
admit a bed, is inscribed, “ Morituro satis.” 

Over a door of the former refectory of Vallom- 
brosa where now is painted up “ Alunni del corso 
N—” was formerly “ Regnum Dei non est esca et 
potum.” 

In the “ Kaiserzimmer” of the now so-called 
Kelleramt at Meran, originally the residence of 
the rulers of Tirol, probably dating from the 
fifteenth century:— 

** Ananisapta [?] 
Andidotum [sic] Nezareni aufe rt necem intoxicationis 
Sanctificet alimenta poculaque Trinitas alma.” 
I suppose the writer had no idea of the construc- 
tion the English tourist might put on the word 
* intoxicationis,” 

A. J. ©. sends from over a doorway of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, under a mosaic of Christ en- 
throned, with the Blessed Virgin on one side and 
St. Mark on the other, and before which a lamp 
burns, ‘‘ I am the door,” &c., and inlaid in the red 
marble moulding encircling the mosaic, ‘‘ I am the 
Gate of life ; let those who are mine enter by me.” 
From the west wall, also on a fillet of marble, 
**Who he was, and from whom he came, and at 
what price he redeemed thee, and why he made 
thee and gave thee all things, do thou consider.” 

P. L. supplies the following: The inhabitants 
of the little town of Céte St. André, in Dauphiny, 
having frequently and loudly complained of the 
chronic irregularities of the town clock, the poet 
Bocher stuck on it this (temporary) inscription :— 

“ Votre édile, 6 Cotois, laisse au hasard flotter 

L‘aile du temps sur vos demeures, 
Le bonheur ici-bas vous dispense ses heures...... 
Est-il besoin de les compter ?’ 

E. de B., staying at Harleyford, Marlow, has 
copied for me the following, which are, the first over 
the entrance portico and the rest distributed over 
the various doors of the interior, each creating a 
little surprise by altering a well-known aphorism : 

1; “If thou speakest evil of thy neighbour come not 
nigh the door of this house.” 

2. “ Blessed is he who expecteth nothing, for he shall 
not be disappointed,” 

3. “ The blind see truth by halves.”’ 

d 4. ** Woe to the parson who forgets himself in preach- 
ing. 
* Peace on earth, goodwill towards women.”’ 

6. “Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you what 
you are.” 

7. “ Procrastination is the mother of invention.” 
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8. “ For Ged, Queen, and People.” 
9, “ Demoiselles s’embrassant, 
Gaspillage effrayant.” 

10. “ In waiting for a late guest insult is offered to the 
punctual ones.” 

ll. “To the man who feels, life’s a tragedy, but a 
comedy to the man who thinks. Ww alpole.” 

12. “* Now let good digestion wait on appetite.” 

13, “If thy friend come unto thy house for deare love 
or pure amité, exile sadness and show to him friendly 
familyarité.” 

14. “ Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Ah, what were man ?—a world without a sun.” 

15. “ Rich gifts wax poor where givers prove unkind.” 

16. “ Sleep knits up the ravelled sleeve of care.” 

17. “ As creatures passing from time to eternity, let 
us remember our bed may be the bridge.” 

18, “ An obedient wife governs her husband.” 

19. “Sloth yieldeth not happiness, but the bliss of a 
spirit is action.” 

20. “’Tis wisdom’s part sometimes to play tho fool,” 

21, “ All who enter here leave care behind.” 

22, “ A little with quiet is the best of all diet.” 

23. “My country !—Right or wrong.” 

24. “Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to 
virtue.” 

25. “By books we communicate with tho mighty 
spirits of all past time.” 

26. “ Knowledge of modern languages is power.” 

27. “ Beware of one who sickens with envy of another's 
good,” 

28. “Some there are who are companions at thy table 
who will not continue unto the d: ay of thy affliction,” 

20. “Get s name for rising early and you may lie in 
bed late.” 

30.“ The heart knoweth his own bitternes es, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his ioy, 

31. “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” 

R. H. Busx. 


(To be continued.) 


Miss Busk (6S. xi. 43) gives the following 
motto, quoted by her, as she states subsequently 
(tbid., 261), from Monti’s collection: “ Non domo 
dominus, sed dominus domo honestanda est.” The 
Rev. E. Leaton Bienkinsorp asks (ibid., 134), 
“has not Miss Busk miscopied one of her mottoes ? 
[the one above}. Ought it not to be ‘ Non domus 
domino, sed dominus domo honestanda est’?” It 
seems that neither is the reading of Cicero’s 
words, which will be found in his De Offciis, lib. i. 
cap. 39, and are thus given: “ Nec domo dominus, 
sed domino domus honestanda est.” Mine is an 
Oxford edition, 1882, published by Parker & Co., 
Oxford and London. Frepk. Rowe. 

[A large mass of correspondence on the subject of 

“ Mottoes and Inscriptions’ has been received. So soon 
as Miss Busk's contributions are concluded, a selection 
from this shall appear.) 


ENGLISH ALMANACS AND ALMANAC-MAKERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIO- 
GRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

(Continued from p, 244.) 
Bowker, James, Kalendarium, Astronomical, Astro- 


logical, Meteorological, and Chronological; or, an Al- 
manack, &c, 1668-83. Bodl, and B.M, 











Bowker, John, Astrophile. A New Almanacke and 
Y Calculated for London. 1631-84. 8vo, 
B.) 


Bretnor, Thomas, Teacher of Arithmetic and Geometry. 
A Newe Almanacke and Prognostication. 1607-30, 
Bod!. and B.M, 

Browne, Daniel, Teacher of Arithmetic and Geometry 
in Hoser Lane, London. A New Almanacke and Prog- 
nostication. 1621-31. Bodl. and B.M. 

Bucknall, John. Shepherd: a well wisher to Astro- 
logy and Physio. O° 35 AY (sic); or, the Shepherd’s 
Almanack, Being a Diary, or Register, for the year 
1676, Calendarium Pastoris; or, the Shepherd’s Alma- 
nack, 1677-78.—John Bucknell wrote from Stanton, in 
Derbyshire. 

Butler, R. A New Almanacke and Prognostication, 
Calculated for...... Lecester. 1630. B.M. 

Chamberlin or Chamberlaine, Joseph, of Stratford, in 
the county of Suffolk. A New Almanack and Prognosti- 
cation. Calculated for......Bury St. Edmund's (some- 
times for Stratford). 1627-31. ° Bodl, and B.M. 

Clark, —. A New Almanacke and Prognoastication. 
Calculated for...... Ipswich, 1634. B.M. 

Coelson, Lancelot, Student in Physick and Astrology. 
Speculum perspicuum Uranicum; or, an Almanack. 
London, 1676-87. B.M.—Lancelot Coelson was author 
of The Poor Man’s Physician and Chyrurgion, 1656. 
He lived at the sign of the “ Royal Oak,’ near the Postern, 
Great Tower Hill. 

Coley, Henry, Student in the Mathematics and the 
Ceelestiall Sciences. Nuncius Ccelestis; or, the Starry 
Messenger, &c. 1676-84. Continued as Nuncius Syderus, 
1687-89-90; Merlinus Anglicus Junior, 1687-1763.— 
Henry Coley was the assistant to William Lilly, and 
continued many of the latter's works after his death, 
See the Life of W. Lilly, by himself. 

Cookson, William, Student in Astrology and Physick, 
Mnvodoytov ; or, an Ephemeris, 1699. B.M.—Wil- 
liam Cookson lived at the “ Beehive and Globe,” in Gun 
Yard, Houndsditch, 

Crooke, William. An Almanacke and Prognostication, 
1653. M. 

Culpeper, Nicholas, Gent., Student in Astrology and 
Physic. An Ephemeris for the years 1651-3. B.M.— 
Nicholas Culpeper, the son of a clergyman, was born in 
Kent 1616, died Jan, 10, 1653/4. In early life he exhi- 
bited great fondness for the study of physic and astro- 
logy. He was placed in London with Mr. White and 
Mr. Drake, apothecaries. Afterwards carried on business 
for himself next door to the “ Red Lion,” in Spittle fields, 
He was the author of several medical works. 

Culpepper, Nathaniel, Student in Physick and the 
Ceelestiall Science. Culpepper Revived. Being an Al- 
manack...... calculated for Cambridge, 1680-1738. 
Printed at Cambridge. Bodl. and B.M, 

Dade, John, Practitioner in Physick. A New Alma- 
nack and Prognostication. 1604-94. B.M. 

Dade, William, Gent, A New Almanack and Prog- 
nostication. 1615-1703. Bodl. and B.M. 

Davis, William. A New Almanack made in Wiltshire 
after the Old Fashion, For the POP scene 1687, &e. Cal- 
culated for...... Ludgershall, in the county of Wilts. 1687. 

Desmus, Raphuel, Philologist. Merlinus Anonymus, 
An Almanack and no Almanack. A Kalendar and no 
Kalendar. 1653-54-55. B.M. 

Dove, Jonathan. A New Almanacke and Prognosti- 


cation. Calculated by J. Dove. 1627-34. B.M. Printed 
at Cambridge. 
Dove,—. Speculum Anni...... or, an Almanack. 164%, 


1661-1709. Printed at London and Cambridge. B.M. 
Einer, —-. An Almanack and Prognostication, &¢ 
1621-24, Bodl, and BM, 
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Ellis, John, Mathematician. An Almanacke and 
Prognostication...... Serving cheifly for......Chripplesham 
and all the North part. 1608. B.M, 

Episcopal Almanack, An, For the year......1676...... 
Calculated properly for...... Cambridge. 1676. London: 
Printed by J. Macock for the Company of Stationers, 

Evans, Jobn, Philomath. A New Almanack and 
Prognostication...... calculated for...... Shrewsburie. 1631, 
B.M. Another, calculated for Worcester, 1613. See 
Wood's Athen. Oxvon.—Evans was educated at Oxford, 
and obtained a cure at or near Enfield, but lost it for 
scandalous offences. Went to London and practised as 
an astrologer. Amongst his pupils was William Lilly. 
See Life of W. Lilly, by himself, and also Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon, 

Erra Pater. Prognostication for ever, made by Erra 
Pater, a Jew born in Jewry. Printed by Thomas Este. 
1607.—This was a reprint of the work issued by R. Wyer 
in the preceding century. See “ Catalogue of Almanacs 
of Sixteenth Century,” *‘ N. & Q.” 

Fallowes, Edward, a Lover of the Arts Mathematicall, 
An Almanacke......Calculated for...... Derby. 1640, B.M. 

Fitzemith, Richard, Philomath, Syzygiasticon In- 
stauratum; or, an Almanack and Ephemeris. 1653, 
1654. B.M.-—Richard Fitzsmith dwelt in Thames Street. 

Fly, —. An Almanack...... Calculated for the Meridian 
of King’s Lynn......1658-1736. Bodl, and B.M. 

Foster, William. An Ephemeris of the Colestial 
Motions. 1662. Bodl. 

Fowle, Thomas. Speculum Uranicum. 
Speculum Anni. 1680. Bodl. and B.M. 

Frende, Freind, or Friend, Gabriell, Student in Astro- 
nomy and Physic. An Almanack, Xc. 615-21.— 
Published during the preceding century in the years 
1589, 1597, 1598, 1599. 

Frost, W. A New Almanack and Prognostication...... 
Calculated for...... Cambridge. 1627. 

Gadbury, John, Astrologer, An Ephemeris. 1660- 
1718. Bodl. and B.M.—John Gadbury was the son of 
William Gadbury, farmer, of Yorkshire, was born at 
Wheatley, 1627 ; bound apprentice to Thos. Nicholle, a 
tailor in the parish of St. Peter; left him in 1644, and 
went to London, where he learnt the art of almanac- 
making under W, Lilly. He was a staunch Royalist, and 
soon after the outbreak of the rebellion was at bitter 
enmity with his tutor. He was the author of several 
other Ephemerides and numerous astrological and other 
works. Amongst them may be noted A Brief Relation 
of the Life and Death of......4 fr. V. Wing, 1669, and The 
Works of Sir G. Wharton, collected by J. Gadbury, 
1683. He lived in London, at Brick Court, by the Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 

Gallen, Thomas. An Almanack and Prognostication. 
1640. B.M. 

Gibbons, William. 1655. See “N, & Q.,” 2" S, vy, 134. 

Gilden, G. A New Almanacke and Prognostication 
oveeed Calculated for......Shipton upon Howre, in the 

county of Worcester. 1616-31.—In the catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library the author's name is printed as 
G. Gildew. 

Goldsmith, John, An Almanack, 1692-95, Bodl, 
and B.M.—The volume for 1692 is 24mo., the smallest I 
have come across throughout the century. 

Grammar, Abraham, Philomath. A New Almanack 
and Prognostication...1627-8, B.M. and Bodl, 

Gray, Walter, Gentleman, An Almanack and Prog- 
nostication......Rectifyed for...... Byrport. 1604. B.M.— 
Continued from the preceding century, The Prognosti- 
cation illustrated with woodcuts. 

Gresham, Edward. A New Almanack and Prognosti- 
cation......Calculated for......the city of York, 1604- 
1606. 12mo, B,M. and Bodl, 


1681-1703. 


Harfleet, Henry. Ccelorum Declaratio: an Ephemeris 
1653. Bodl. and B.M.—Author of A Banquet of 
Essayes, 1653, and Vox Calorum, a vindication of 
Lilly, 1644, 

Harrison, John, Studio, Philo Astera Med. Syderum 
Secreta; or, an Astronomical, Astrological, Meteorolo- 
gical Diary, 1688, 1689. B.M. and Bodl. 

Hawkins, George. An Almansck and Prognostica- 
tion...... Calculated for......Cirencester in Gloucestershire, 

Hewlett, William. A New Almanack and Prognosti- 
cation...... composed for...... Heytesbury in Wilts, 1627- 
1630. B.M. and Bod). 

Hill, Henry, Philomat.. AgrpodAoy:a; or, a Starry 
Lecture, &c. London, 1681. B.M. 

Hobbs, Matthew, Student in Physick and Astrology. 
Chaldzeus Anglicanus. Being an Almanack, 1693-95-06, 
B.M. and Bodl. 

Honiwax, J. A New Almanack and Prognostication 
connie Collected for...... Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hopton, Arthur. An Almanack and Prognostication 
pena calculated for......Shrewsburie. 1607-35.—Arthur 
Hopton was also author of A Concordancy of Years 
and a work called Speculum Topographium ; or, the 
Topographicall Glasse, 1611. Wood, in his Athen. Oxon., 
states that he was the son of Sir Arthur Hopton, Knt., 
that he was born at Wytham in Somersetshire. Entered 
a commoner of Lincoln College at the age of fifteen, and 
was made B.A, 1607. He was an exceedingly clever 


mathematician, 
H. R. Promer. 
10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W, 
(To be continued.) 


A Scrap rrom tHe Mippiesex MSS.— 

“Juratores pro domina Regina presentant quod 
Stephanus Trefulack nuper de London gent deum pre 
occulis non habens, sed instigacione diabolice [sic } motus 
et seductus xxv" die Julii, anno regni Elizabethe dei 
gracia Anglie Francie et Hibernie Regine fidei defensoris 
&e. xxxiii** apud Westmonasterium in comitatu Middle- 
sex quasdam nefarias detestabiles et diabolicas artes 
anglice vocatas wytchecraftes inchauntementes charmes 
and sorceryes nequitur et diabolice illicite exercuit et 
practicauit ea intencione vt provocaret Georgium South- 
cott generosum ad illegittimum amorem cujusdam Elia- 
nore Thursbye contra formam statuti inde editi et 
prouisi Et contra pacem dicte domine Regine &c." 
Endorsed “ Billa vera,” this bill has at its head 
this clerical memorandum: “ Po se cul : respec- 
tuatur Judiciu’ p’ cur: Et postea scilt. ad De- 
liberacon’ Gaol’ hic fact’ tercio die Decembris anno 
regni Regine Eliz. xxxiiiit® cons’ est p’ cur qd. 
h’eat penam Statuti,” &c. 

For the benefit of those of the ladies who have 
not been educated at Girton all this may be Eng- 
lished in the following manner :— 

“The jurors for the lady the Queen present that 
Stephen Trefulack, late of London, gentleman, not 
having God before his eyes, but moved and seduced by 
devilish impulse, on the 25th day of July, in the thirty- 
third year of the reign of Elizabeth, by God's grace 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c., at Westminster, in the county of Middle- 


| sex, unlawfully, wickedly, and diabolically exercised and 


practised certain nefarious, detestable, and diabolical 
arts called wytchecraftes, inchauntementes, charmes, and 
sorceryes, with the intention that he should provoke 





George Southcott, gentleman, to unlawful love of a cer- 
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tain Eleanora Thursbye, against the form of the statute 
in this case. published and provided, and against the 
peace of the said lady the Queen.” 

Endorsed “True Bill,” this indictment bears at its 
heading a clerical memorandum that Stephen Tre- 
fulack put himself “ Guilty”; that judgment was 
deferred by the Court ; and that afterwards, at 
the gaol delivery of Newgate made on Decem- 
ber 3, 34 Eliz, it was determined by the Court 
that he should have the punishment appointed by 
the statute. 

This matter appears in the Gaol Delivery Roll 
or October 7, 33 Eliz., between which date and 
the December gaol delivery the unfortunate 
gentleman had leisure for repenting his wicked 
exercise of devilish arts, MANIPULATOR. 


“Tue Cock Ficut,” spy Zorrany.—In the 
dining-room of a friend who resides in Oxford- 
shire hangs a large picture in oils by this artist, 
representing a cock-fight in India, which, from a 
key toit in the same room, would seem to indicate 
that it has been engraved. The picture once 
belonged to Warren Hastings, and hung on the 
walls at Daylesford House, which is at no great 
distance from its present home. Cock-fighting 
was an amusement, as is well known, in vogue 
with many nations of antiquity, and in modern 
times especially with the English people of all 
classes about the date of this picture. Whether it 
was introduced by them into India, or found already 
in existence, I cannot say. The cocks in the fore- 
ground of the painting look far more like jungle 
fowls than game-cocks. The following curious 
history of the painting occurs in Once a Week, 
vol. x. p. 404, April 2, 1864 :— 

“ Zoffany's picture of Colonel Mordaunt’s cock-match, 
which came off at Lucknow in 1786, was painted in the 
East, being « commission for Governor Hastings. It 
was shipped for England, but the vessel was wrecked, 
and the picture lost. Zoffany, who luckily took passage 
by another ship, arrived ir safety, and heard of the lost 
picture with the philosophy of a Stoic, observing that it 
would do for the picture-gallery of old Nepture, that 
ancient collector but sorry connoisseur. Happily, 
Zoffany had his original sketches and studies in his own 
possession, and by their aid he set patiently about a fresh 
painting, with the same grouping, portraits of Hindoos 
and Gentoos, rajaba and nabobs, of all castes and colours, 
that choice spirit Jack Mordaunt and his game-cocks to 
boot, and bebold another picture, a facsimile of the first. 
The painter kept his own counsel, as the story goes, and 
hand Hastings was never let into the secret.— 


Warren Hastings returned finally from India in 
1785, and in 1788 his impeachment took place. 
Jonun Pickxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Coax: Cosser: Cosy: Cataut—Prof. Skeat 





has coax in his Etymological English Dictionary, 
but neither cosset nor cosy. If, as appears by | 
Levins, apud Skeat, to coase means to bargain, | 


cosset may be related to it. Certainly cosy must 
not be attributed to the Fr. causer. It would be 
of advantage to all if correspondents would record 
in “N. & Q.” other desiderata. LF. 9., catgut, to 
my great surprise, is not in Skeat. One would 
say, primd facie, it was the gut used for the lash 
attached to a cat, for the punishment of rogues and 
criminals, The gut used for musical strings is 
from the calf, not the cat; and, to judge by Shake- 
speare’s use of both “calves-guts” and “‘ sheeps- 
guts” (in Cymbeline, IT. iii., and Much Ado, II. iii.), 
they were made indifferently from calves and 
sheep. In The Merchant of Venice, V. i. they are 
called catlings. It has long been one of the 
articles of the Shakespearian faith that musical 
strings are made from the intestines of the 
domestic cat, in defiance of the proverb, “ You 
can get no more from a cat than his skin.” 
Accordingly Warburton, Johnson, and Keightley 
have altered the word in Cymbeline to one which 
suggests the feline derivation. C. M. I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


SHAKSPEARE AND DroEsHovut.—Sir John Fal- 
staff’s room (or it may have been his bed) in the 
Garter Inn was fittingly “ painted about with the 
story of the prodigal, fresh and new” (Merry 
Wives of Windsor, LV. v.).—There was a popular 
book by J. Goodman, D.D., chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majesty, entitled The Penitent Pardon’d, 
being a discourse on the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
The first edition was in 4to., 1679, with five plates 
by Sturt. The book went through six editions at 
least down to 1713, the later issues being small 4to. 
or 8vo. Into my copy of the fourth ed., 1694, had 
been inserted four folded engravings which had not 
originally belonged to it. The size of the picture 
in each is about 7) in. by 6j in. The first bears 
“ Marten Droes-Hout sculpsit. L.” “Are to be 
solde by Thomas Ienner at y® White Beare in 
Cornhill.” Jenner was an engraver and print- 
seller whose name is found on portraits of Prin- 
cess Mary, Lady Anna, and Charles, Prince of 
Wales, 1630-6. These four prints represent (1) 
the departure from home, (2) riotous living among 
harlots, (3) feeding with the swine, (4) the recep- 
tion on his return. The pictures are a trifle rough 
in drawing and execution, but they are somewhat 
clever in their dramatic suggestiveness, while there 
is no undue coarseness in the second scene. Verses 
in English and lines in Latin are below each. The 
costumes are unmistakably those of Droeshout’s 
own time. Last century prints of the same sub- 
jects, also treated in the dress of the period, are 
known to one at least of your correspondents, who 
might perhaps favour us with an account of them. 

I send this note because it is not unfair to sup- 
pose that Shakespear had some such conceptions 
—if not these very prints—in his mind when he 
was supplying the unclean knight with a moral 
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lesson in the pictorial manner of the medieval 
Church. W. C. B. 


Quaint Epitara.— 


“A. Sworp.ane.of the Baillies.of.this.Citie. Who. 
departed. theis.lyfe,on . the.tenth.day.of. February.in. 
the. yeir. 1602. and. of. his.age.50.yeirs. 

“ In. his.name. A.Sword. was,sein. 
His. office. was.the.lyke. 
Even. Justice’. sword .in.me.all 
Eivell. doers. for.to.strick. 
The .sword .doeth. often. kill. 
And. shedd. the guiltles. blood. 
This.sword .doeth .no such eivell 
But. to. this. Citie. good.” 


This epitaph, in the ruined Cathedral of St. 
Andrew, seems to deserve] perpetuating for its 
quaintness. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Izaak WALTON AND Key.—At an auction sale 
of carved oak furniture, which took place at Wor- 
cester on October 10, 1884, lot No. 55 is thus 
described by Messrs. Griffiths & Millington, the 
auctioneers, in their printed catalogue :— 

“Curious Dower Coffer, said to have come from 
Cathedral precincts, Worcester ; the front is well carved, 
the side panels in rich floral designs ; the centre one re- 
cessed ‘ Moses viewing the Promise Land,’ has carved 
brackets, on front rails ‘ Peace and grase be ever with ye,’ 
‘Comfort ye one anothere’; the ends neatly carved, the 
lid panels well cut on front rail,‘ Whom God hath ioyned 
together let no man pvt asvnder’; the centre panel in- 
scribed ‘ Izaak Walton and Ann Ken was joyned together 
in holie wedlocke on ye Eve of Saint Gregory, ano. 
MDCXLVII, dom,’” 

Attempts have been made in the catalogue to 
identify the persons named on some of the pieces, 
but no remark is made about this. The marriage 
does not need this chest to authenticate it. 

W. C. B. 


Serseants-at-Law. (See 6" S. xii, 226.)—The 
following is, I think, an accurate list of serjeants- 
at-law called since 1864 :— 

February 7, 1865. Montague E. Smith, Judge of 
Common Pleas. 

February 17, 1865. Benjamin Coulson Robinson. 

November, 1865. Robert Lush, Judge of Queen's 
Bench. 

July, 1866, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Chief Baron of Exche- 
quer. 

November, 1866. Sir William Bovill, Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas. 

February, 1868, James Hannen, Judge of Queen’s 
Bench. 

May, 1868. Edward Charles William Cox. 

July, 1868. William Campbell Sleigh. 

July, 1868. Augustin Sargood. 

August, 1868, Sir W. Baliol Brett, Judge of Common 
Pleas. 

August, 1868. Anthony Cleasby, Baron of Exchequer, 
—n 1871, William R, Grove, Judge of Common 

leas. 

January, 1872. John R, Quain, Judge of Queen's 
Bench. 

October, 1872, Hon, George Denman, Judge of 
Common Pleas, 


November, 1872. Thomas D. Archibald, Judge of 
Queen's Bench. 
January, 1873. Charles E. Pollock, Baron of Exche- 
uer. 
January, 1873. Sir George E, Honyman, Bart., Judge 
of Common Pleas. 
November, 1873. Sir John D. Coleridge, Chief Justice 
of Common Pleas, 
January, 1874. Richard P. Ampblett, Baron of Ex. 
chequer. 
February, 1875. William Ventris Field, Judge of 
Queen’s Bench. 
February, 1875. John W. Huddleston, Judge of 
Common Pleas, afterwards Baron of Exchequer. 
May, 1875, Nathaniel Lindley, Judge of Common 
Pleas, 
My friend Mr. Pixx will see that he is in error 
in supposing that Lord Coleridge was the last. 
Atrrep B, Beaven, M.A, 


Preston, 


Betrry. (See 6" §. xii. 284.)—I am much 
obliged to Dr. Cuance for the great pains which 
he has taken with the etymology of this word, and 
I think his correction will be in time for Dr, 
Murray’s use. I can assure him that I am 
only too thankful to accept any correction when 
once I understand it, and I really think the 
numerous corrections I have already made prove 
this. Let me recommend to his notice the new 
Altdeutsches Worterbuch, by O. Schade. He ex- 
plains bercfrit by Wartturm (p. 52). Surely 
Berg, mountain, is literally “ defence,” from the 
verb bergen, so that it can make but little differ. 
ence which of these we take. 

Watter W, Sxeat. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tue Sonc or “Tue Broom.”—In The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, IV. i., the Tailor’s Daughter says, 
“T can sing the Broom, and bonny Robin.” I 
shall be grateful for any particulars relating to 
these songs. 

Scott, in the introduction to the ballad of “ The 
Broomfield Hill” (Minstrelsy, third ed., 1806, ii. 
223), says :— 

“A more sanguine antiquary than the editor might 
perhaps endeavour to identify this poem, which is of 
undoubted antiquity, with the Broom Broom on Hill, 
mentioned by Lane in his Progress of Queen Elizabeth 
into Warwickshire, aa forming part of Captain Cox's 
collection, so much envied by the black-letter antiquaries 
of the present day.—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 166. 
The same ballad is quoted by one of the personages in a 
‘very mery and pythie comedie,’ called The longer thou 
livest, the more fool thou art. See Ritson's dissertation 
prefixed to Ancient Songs, p. Ix. ‘ Brume brume on hill’ 
is also mentioned in the Complaynt of Scotland, See 





Leyden’s edition, p. 100,” 
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The original comedy (by W. Wager) cited by 
Sir W. Scott is not accessible, but the following 
extract occurs in Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, 
ii, 45 :-— 

** Bromé, brome on hill, 
The gentle brome on hill hill 
Brome brome on hive hill, 
‘The gentle brome on hive hill, 
The brome standes on hive hill a. 
Robin lende to me thy bowe, thy bowe, 
Robin, the bow, Robin lend to me thy bowe a.” 

These may have been the refrains of the songs 
mentioned by the Sailor’s Daughter. I cannot 
find the last two lines in any of the Robin Hood 
series, 

Though not particularly sanguine, I am disposed 
to think there may be a connexion between Broom, 
Broom on Hill and The Broomfield Hill. One of 
the stanzas of the latter runs as follows :— 

“She pu’d the broom-flower on Hive-hill, 
And strew d on’s white hals bane, 
And that was to be wittering true, 
That maiden she had gane.”’ 

There are later versions of the ballad in Kinloch 
(Ancient Scottish Ballads, 195) and Buchan (An- 
cient Ballads, ii. 291), as well as a modern adap- 
tation in Dixon’s Ancient Poems, &c., (Percy 
Society, No. 62, p. 116), but in none of these is 
there any reference to the “ Hive-hill,” which is 
common to Scott’s and Wager’s songs. The editor 
of Ancient Poems was of the strange opinion that 
The Broomfield Hill was “ evidently taken from 
the present ballad, and can be considered only 
as one of the many modern antiques to be found 
in that work (Minstrelsy).” If any critic thinks 
that Scott’s fragment is imitated from a ballad 
that begins 

“ A noble young squire that lived in the West, 
He courted a young lady gay,” 
it is a pity he ever left his native Beeotia. 
ne 


GriswoLtp, Earty AMERICAN SETTLERS.— 
Wanted the ancestry of George Griswold, father 
of Edward, Matthew, and Thomas Griswold. Ed- 
ward (born about 1607) and Matthew (born about 
1620) came from Kenilworth, Warwickshire, to 
America in 1639 in company with the Rev. Mr. 
Huit. Edward brought his wife Margaret and his 
children Francis, George, John, and Sarah, Thomas 
remained at Kenilworth, and afterwards occupied 
a house and land there owned by Matthew. Ed- 
ward and Matthew at once took rank among the 
leading men of the colony of Connecticut, and 
were active and useful in its public affairs. They 
received large grants of lands, a part of which still 
remains in possession of descendants of the name, 
whose children are the eighth generation in occu- 
pation. Their families have always held high 
social positions, and many members have filled 
high offices. Chief Justice Waite, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, descends from Mat- 








thew. There is every indication that they were 
gentlemen at home, yet it has been so far impos- 
sible (the Kenilworth records having been de- 
stroyed) to trace a connexion between them and 
the old Greswolde family (sometimes anciently 
spelt Griswold) of Solihull, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their early home at Kenilworth. 
Are there not family records—perhaps in the 
hands of female descendants of Greswoldes—which 
will give the much-desired information? Kindly 
address Mrs. Epwarp E,. Sa.ispury. 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. 


Woap.—Is this plant (satis tinctoria) cul- 
tivated at the present time in any part of Eng- 
land? It was formerly used largely asadye. Is 
it so used now? In 1594 a licence for twenty 
years was granted to Rich. Lecavell and Valentine 
Harris, grooms of the chamber, to sow a hundred 
acres with woad in each of the counties of Berks, 
Wilts, Gloucester, Dorset, Warwick, and Wor- 
cester, upon payment of fifty pounds, others being 
prohibited from planting it in these counties. 

W. A. C. 


Bromsgrove, 


“Tue Queen or Hearts.”—I should be glad 
to know in whose possession is the picture, by 
F. Rochard, of the above name. It represents a 
laughing gipsy-girl telling a fortune, and was 
engraved by W. H. Egleton, and published July 24, 
1852, by Lloyd Brothers & Co., 22, Ludgate Hill. 

H. 


Memoirs or Sir Jonn WentWortu, Bart.— 
Has this gentleman — who was Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Nova Scotia 1792 to 1808, when H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent commanded his Majesty’s 
forces in British North America—left any me- 
moirs; and, if so, in whose possession are they 
preserved? Where can a painting of Sir John 
Wentworth be seen ? W. TF. 


Jonun Foxcrorr.—Wood tells us, in his Athen. 
Oxon., that John Foxcroft was made M.A. in 1617, 
that he became minister of Gotham, and afterwards 
one of the Assembly of Divines. Can any one 
give his history between 1617 and 1641? The 
Foxcrofts certainly were the means of bringing Sir 
Thomas Browne to the neighbourhood of Halifax, 
where he wrote his Religio Medici. It was in- 
deed an out-of-the-way place for a physician to 
commence practice, being among the hills, some 
two miles from Halifax, and approached by roads 
then almost inaccessible. Did John Foxcroft fall 
in with him when staying in London? _‘T. C. 


SnaxksPearE Cur.—This cup, carved from the 
mulberry tree at Stratford-on-Avon, was given to 
Garrick on the occasion of the jubilee, and it was 
sold at Christie’s, being knocked down at 121 
guineas to J. Johnson, of Southampton Street, 
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Covent Garden. Who was he? It is curious it 

should have returned to the street in which Ganick 

himself so long was, C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


To Brcex.—In The Cloister and the Heurth, by 
Charles Reade, ch. lv., is the passage : “ The circle 
with the two dots was writ by another of our 
brotherhood, and it signifies as how the writer...... 
was becked, was asking here, and lay two months 
in Starabin.” (Can any one give information as to 
the cant word becked ? Is it correct, or ought it 
to be beaked? and does it mean “ had up before the 
beak,” or “imprisoned”? In sixteenth century 
“peddler’s French” harman beck was the con- 
stable, harman being the stocks, “ The ruffin cly 
the nob of the harman beck” =the devil take the 
head of the constable! Hence, possibly, the 
modern beak. But is there a modern verb beck ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Saaw’s Bridce, near Betrast.—This bridge 
is situated three miles from Belfast, in the beauti- 
ful district of Edenderry, crossing the river Lagan 
there, and joining the counties of Antrim and Down. 
Can any of your antiquarian or archeological 
correspondents say in what year it was built, and 
if at the joint expense of the two counties? Can 
they give any information as to the Shaw family, 
from whom its name is derived ? : 

Belfast. 


Letters on Pictures.— A _ gentleman has 
recently bought two pictures at Athens, on the 
right-hand corner of which are the Greek letters 
awoy. Would you kindly let me know, if you 
are able, what is the meaning of them ? 

Freperick E. Ocpen. 

VaRiEties OF KyigutHoop,—I should be much 
obliged for any information which will enable 
me to determine which of the earlier Lord Mayors, 
say prior to James I., were really knights, The 
old chroniclers were fond of dubbing them—some- 
what promiscuously, I fancy—with the prefix of 
“Sir”; im many cases unwarrantably, possibly. 
I notice four distinct variations of knighthood, 
in designation at least, viz, “miles” and “ miles 
auratus,” and “‘eques” and “ eques auratus,” 
although I am led to believe that the mayors 
were in most cases termed “ miles” simply. Was it 
at any time the custom to assume the rank of 
knight as an appendage to the office of mayor? 
If so, I presume, when a mayor was knighted on 
the field of battle, as some few have been, he 
would have a higher grade conferred. It may 
seem absurd to speak of assuming knighthood, 
which has been generally considered a thing to be 
conferred only, and for merit. But that insatiable 
monarch Henry III., in 1255, obliged all that had 
fifteen pounds a year (real estate, I presume) to be 





knighted, orto pay afine. In doing this he was but 
the prototype of James I. (except that the latter 
invited accaptence of honours and did not force 
them on any), who, in 1614, made a baronet of 
any person who would pay him 1,0951. 
Joun J. Srockey, 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


A JupGE cENSURED IN THE Star CHAmpeER, 
—In 1631 Lord-Keeper Coventry stated in the 
Star Chamber that “ Sir James Throgmorton was 
a Judge, and was fyned heere for a lesse offence 
then this seemeth to be.” Can any one teil me 
who was Sir James Throgmorton, whose name 
does not appear in Foss? If, as is possible, the 
name is incorrectly given by the scribe, can any 
one refer me to information on the subject of any 
judge censured in the Star Chamber ? 

Samvuet R. Ganpiver, 


“Tue Coitnincuam Boi.” or T. Bewicr,. 
—All the copies of this on vellum, in the first 
state, are verified and accounted for excepting the 
copy sold after the death of the late Mr. Kettelle, 
of Newcastle. Information as to what it was sold 
for, to whom, and where it now is would be thank- 
fully received, as would information as to any 
autograph Bewick letters. Juuia Boyr. 

Moor House, Leamside, Durham. 


Eritapn on Tao. Danson.—I should like to 
know in what church of the south of England the 
following inscription is to be found:— 

“ Here lyeth the body of Tho: the son of Tho: Danson, 
late preacher in this Towne, who was bora Octo 23, 1668, 
and died Oct, 23, 1674. 

Vpon Octobers three and twentith day 

The world began (as learned annals say) 
That was this childs birth day, on y* he dy'd; 
The world’s end may in his be typify'd. 

Oh happy little world, whose work is done 
Before the greater, and his rest begun.” 


Water Hamitton. 


Marine Terus.—I am at a loss to know whom 
to address; but without further preface I write the 
following queries:— 

What is the exact distance of a knot (term used 
at sea) in yards ? 

Why is a donkey engine called a donkey engine? 

When was the origin and for what reason was 
a broom used to designate the sale of a ship or 
boat ? Ropert Forster, Major. 

Kingstown, Ireland. 

[The hanging out a broom is said, “ N. & Q.,” 1" S. 
iv. 76, to be derived from the menace of Van Tromp to 
sweep the seas of the English, and from his fastening 
broom to the masthead as significant of that intention, 
Surely a donkey engine refers to donkey power as against 
horse power. | 


Doctors’ Sigrnoarps, — Can any of your 
readers give me any account of these? Have they 
one in their possession, or have they seen one 
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anywhere ?, Is there any account of such in any 
of the memoirs of medical men, or in any history 
of the art and practice of physic? I lately dis- 
covered one, and was fortunate enough to pur- 
chase it. F, Mantry Sims. 


“ABIIT AD PLURES.”—A few days ago, in the 
library of the Theological College of Louvain, I 
saw a copy of a Latin dictionary by Adam Little- 
ton, first published in 1677, but this was the edi- 
tion of 1734. At the end was a chronological 
index of illustrious persons. Opposite 1674 the 
entry was: “Jo, Milton, immanissimi Parricidii 
Defensor, Grammaticus abiit ad plures.” This 
was the only instance in which this phrase was 
used; in all the others it is “ obiit ” or “ e vita dis- 
cessit.” Can you or any of your readers inform me 
(1) in what classic author “ abiit ad plures ” first 
occurs ; (2) whether it is used in a bad sense, as 
seems to be the case with reference to Milton; 
(3) in what English work the phrase, “He has 
gone over to the mujority” first occurs; (4) who 
was Adam Littleton ? Joun BrapsHaw. 


Goittim.—Can any of your readers inform me 
where I can find any particulars concerning the 
life of John Guillim, the famous herald? Also 
whether his manuscript treatise on heraldry (not, 
of course, the well-known Display), which, I be- 
lieve, is preserved in the British Museum, has 
ever been printed ? F, R. 0. 

{Most that is known of the life of Guillim and his 
work may, we believe, be drawn from the Biographical 
Dictionaries of Chalmers and Rose; Wood's Athena 
Orontensis, ed. Bliss; Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica ; 
Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica ; and Brydges’s Censura 
Literaria.} 


Guy's Hosritat.—I am to read a second and 
concluding paper on St. Thomas’s Hospital, in- 
cluding Guy’s, from the date, say, 1200 to the be- 
ginning of this century, on Wednesday, Nov. 25, 
at the Royal Society of Literature. I want very 
much to borrow of any good friend of “N. & Q.” 
for the occasion the view of Guy’s Hospital for 
Tncurables, with eight views of the wards on the 
same sheet, Bowles, 1725. A copy is in the Crace 
Collection, British Museum Print Room, xxxiv., 
No, 84. It is, I believe, exceedingly rare. 

Wittiam Rennie. 

Treverbyn, Forest Hill, 8 E, 


“To nepor a pet.”—Who is the person 
referred to in the following passage? Was he the 
inventor of the above phrase ?— 

“He [ Montano] first reduced betting into an art, and 
made Wahite’s the grand market for wagers. He is at 
length such an adept in this art, that whatever turn 
things take, he can never lose: This he has effected, by 
what he has taught the world to call hedging a bet.” — 
The Connoisseur, No, 15, May 9, 1754, ais 

F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff 





Replies. 


THE TOOTH OF GOLD. 
(6% §, xii, 269.) 

Dr. John Mason Good, in his Study of Medicine, 
has the following remarks upon the “ golden tooth” 
(cl. i. ord. i. sp. iii, vol. i. p. 41, Lon., 1840):— 

‘“* The jugglers on the Continent, a century or two ago, 

were in the habit of taking advantage of this occasional 
playfulness of nature [in abnormal dentition], and offer- 
ing, a# natural phenomena in the formation of teeth, 
singularities which nature never dreamed of. Thus,a 
boy was at times started and hawked about the country 
with a golden tooth, much to the astonishment of both the 
learned and the unlearned; for though the tooth was in 
reality a natural one, and only covered over with an inlay 
of gold, yet the gilding was in one or two instances so 
exquisitely effected as to deceive almost every spectator, 
when the trick was first brought forward, and to lay a 
foundation for no small number of learned descriptions 
and profound explanations of the subject.” 
There is reference in a note to Horstius, De 
Aureo Dente, Lips., 1695 ; Ingolstetter, De Aureo 
Dente Silesiact Pueri, Lips., 1695; Tylkobsky, 
Disquisitio Duorum Puerorum [quorum] unus 
cum Dente Aureo, alter cum Camte Giganteo in 
Lithuania visus [est], Olive, 12mo, s.a. And 
these works are very probably connected with the 
reference to Fontenelle, as the year 1695 was two 
years before he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Ep. Marsuatt, 


Christopher Muller, the son of a poor carpenter, 
was born in Silesia in the year 1686. A girl who 
saw him in 1693 circulated a report that the boy 
had a golden tooth, the last in the left lower jaw. 
This was credited by many persons of rank, 
Jacob Horstius, a doctor of medicine and a pro- 
fessor at Jena, visited the boy in 1694, and, 
having examined the tooth, pronounced it to be 
“naturalem partim, partim miraculosum.” “ In- 
golsteterus contri, nec dentem esse verum, nec 
naturalem homini, nec naturaliter generatum, nec 
aurum: sed prieter et contra naturam: et preestigias 
Satane videri, erudité confirmavit.” 

So much from Vita Joannis Ingolstetert, pub- 
lished in “‘ Vite Germanorum Medicorum, a Mel- 
chiore Adamo,” 1620, 8vo., p. 450, from which I 
also obtained a clue to the titles of five tracts “de 
aureo dente,” which are copied from Vander Lin- 
den de Scriptis Medicis, 1662, 8vo.:— 

“Jacobus Horetius. De aureo dente maxillari pueri 
Silesii : primum, utrum naturalis ejus generatio fuit, nec 
ne: deinde, an digna ejus interpretatio dari queat, 
Lipsiz, apud Valentinum Vozelim, 1595, in 8 et 12.” 

* Martinus Rulandus F. Rati-ponensis. Nova et in 
omni memoria omnino inaudita historia de aureo dente, 
qui nuper in Silesia puero cuidam septenni succrevisse 
magna omnium admiratione animadversus est: et ejus- 
dem de eodem judicium. Francof, apud Petrum Kopf- 
fium, 1595, in 4.” 

“ Joannes Ingolstetterus, Noribergensis. De aureo 
dente Silesii pueri Responsio: qua demonstratur neque 
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dentem, neque ejus generationem esse naturalem. Lip- 
siz, apud Abrah, Lamberg, 1596, in 8."’ 

“ Joannes Ingolstetterus, Noribergensis. De natura 
occultorum et prodigiosorum dissertatio ad Jacobum 
Horstium, qua respondetur ipsius libello de aureo, qui 
putabatur, dente. Lipsiw, apud Abrah. Lamberg, 1597, 
1598, in 8.” 

“ Martinus Rulandus F. Ratisponensis. Demonstratio 
Judicii de aureo dente pueri Silesii adversus respon- 
sionem M. Joannis Ingelstetteri, Francof. apud Cor- 
nelium Scitonium, 1597, in 8,” 

A. §. 


Fontenelle relates the story of the golden tooth 
in the fourth chapter of his History of Oracles. 
But since this work is little more than a para- 
phrastic translation of an earlier one on the same 
topic by the Dutchman Van Dale, we must seek 
in that earlier work for the original story. It 
may be read in the English translation of Van 
Dale by Aphra Behn, published in 1699. The 
story ran that achild in Silesia, having lost his 
first set of teeth in 1593, “cut” with the new set 
“fone great tooth of pure gold.” Horstius, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Helmstead, 
published, in 1595, a description in Latin of this 
tooth, defending its natural though miraculous 
origin, and actually asserting that it was intended 
“to console the Christians oppressed by the 
Turks!” Dr. Ruland, of Ratisbon, wrote on the 
same side; he seems to have been a follower of 
Paracelsus. To both replied Ingoldsteterus, of 
Leipzig, ridiculing the idea of a tooth of gold. 
None of these learned men would appear to have 
personally examined the tooth, till Libavius, 
chemist of Cobourg, casting doubts upon its 
metallic origin, recommended that it should be 
seen by a goldsmith, who at once pronounced it to 
be only an ordinary tooth cleverly covered with yold 
leaf. The treatises of Horstius, Ruland, and 
Ingoldsteterus are all in the British Museum 
Library. It is surprising that so much super- 
stition should have lingered amongst scientific 
men so lately as the close of the sixteenth century. 

J. MaskeEtt. 

[ Other correspondents are thanked for information to 

a similar effect. } 


“Exs-” 1x Prace-Names (6 8. xii. 269).—I 
reply to this question because it offers an oppor- 
tunity of showing how impossible it is to give a de- 
finite answer tosuch questions—which are constantly 
sent to me—if asked in the form in which your 
correspondent frames his query. It may be useful 
to show that Els- at the beginning of a place-name 
may have at least half a dozen different significa- 
tions, that is, it may be the abraded fragment of 
any one of half a dozen different words. It 
follows that unless the ancient forms of particular 
names can be supplied nothing definite can be said 
as to their etymology. 

Let us take a few names beginning with Fls- 





of which the history happens to be known. In 
Elsass we have the base ali, which appears in 
the words else and alius. Elsen in Westphalia, 
Elsawang near Salzburg, and Elsentzgau near 
Heidelberg are derived from river names which 
are to be referred either to a root al, con- 
nected with the German eilen, to hasten, or to 
the Celtic word hal, salt. Elsinore, in Denmark, 
is a patronymic, and is derived from the clan of 
the Heelsings, who are mentioned in the T'raveller’s 
Song. Elsungen, near Cassel, and Elsendorf, near 
Regensburg, are also patronymic names. Elsheim, 
near Mainz, is from a personal name. So is Els- 
thorpe, formerly Aylesthorpe, in Lincolnshire, 
which is shown by its Domesday form A ighelestorp 
to be either from the A.-S. personal name Adgel, 
or more probably from the Norse name Eyill, which 
occurs in the Landnimabsk. Elstrop, in Herts, is 
in the Dacorum Hundred, a Danish district, and 
therefore in all probability is from the same source, 
Elstow, in Bedfordshire, is said to derive its name 
from the dedication of its church to St. Helen. 
Elstead, in Sussex, may possibly contain the name 
of the founder of the South Saxon kingdom, while 
Ellescroft is supposed by Worsaae to have been 
the burial-place of the Northumbrian King Ella, 
who was slain by Regner Lodbrog’s sons after the 
battle in which their father lost his life. Elston, 
in Wiltshire, is to be identified with the Aelfestun 
from which King E:dwig dates a charter, and the 
form of the name, according to Leo, points to a 
belief in elves, while Ellistrom, in Ireland, is from 
the Gaelic felistrom, a flag or iris. Other names 
beginning with Els- may be derived from A.-S. 
ealh (Gothic alhs), templum, arx; from elah, 
an elk; from hella, a stone; or from heal, cella. 
Hence it is plain that it is necessary to know the 
history of any name before anything can be said 
to good purpose as to its etymology; and it is 
needless to do more than refer to the {wild and 
impossible theory of Mr. Haigh that no fewer than 
nine English villages, including Elsdon, Elston, 
Elsworth, and Elswick, derive their names from 
Elesa, the father—real or mythical—of Cerdic, 
founder of the Wessex line. Isaac TaY.or. 


Dvet BETWEEN THE Deke or Hamitton AND 
Lorp Mouvun (6 §, xii. 85, 130, 158, 177, 255). 
—In acollection of papers and manuscripts I finda 
copy of the following ballad, without any descrip- 
tion or explanation. Was it published at the 
time of the duel? Is its author known /— 


Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, 
Duke Hamilton was as fair a Lord 
Fal lal, &c. 
As ever Scotland could afford : 
Fal, &c. 
For Person and valour few there were 
Who could with his Grace the Duke compare ; 
And how he was murdered you shall hear— 
Fal lal, &e, 8 
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Lord Mohun and he fell out of late 
About some trifle of estate : 
So high the words between them rose 
They very soon did come to blows, 
And how it will end nobody knows. 
Lord Mohun, who never a man could face, 
Unless in seme dark or some secret place : 
Lord Mohun, who never a man could face, 
Unless in some dark or some secret place, 
He cent a challenge unto his Grace— 
Betimesin the morning his Grace arose, 
And straight to Colonel Hamilton goes— 
“ Your company, Sir, 1 must importune 
Betimes this morning, and very soon, 
To meet General Macartney and Lord Mohun.’ 
The Colonel replied, ‘“* I am your slave, 
To follow your Grace unto the Grave.” 
Then they took coach without delay, 
And went to Hyde Park by break of day; 
And then began the bloody affray. 
Scarce from the coach did they alight 
When Mohun and Macartney came in sight. 
Then bespoke my Lord Mohun, 
“T think your Grace is here full soon. 
Your Grace had better put it by.” 
Then bespoke the Duke his Grace. 
“ Let us find out some proper place: 
A Challenge, my Lord, to me you sent, 
And to see it out is my intent, 
Until the last drop of my blood be spent,” 
These two Heroes’ swords were drawn, 
And lustily did they lay on ; 
Duke Hamilton thrust with all his might 
His sword through the body of Lord Mohun quite, 
And sent him to eternal night. 
Since blood for blood doth vengeance cry, 
And both they are this day to die, 
“Oh turn me on my face,” said he, 
“That I may die more easily. 
So fare you well Macartney.” 
Duke Hamilton having gota slight wound, 
As he sat down upon the ground 
Base Macartney came behind, 
Cowardly as he was enclined, 
And stabbed his Grace the Duke behind, 
This done, the traitor ran away, 
And has not been heard of this many a long day. 
The prayer that all good people make 
For the Duke of Hamilton’s sake 
Is that his last text at Tyburn he may make— 

Fal lal lal, &c. 

J. P. a. 


By a mistake, which I regret, I gave, en p. 158, 
October 17, 1716, as the date of Maccartney’s, 
whereas it was that of Col. Hamilton’s death. 

y error was caused by haste, through circum- 
stances which were beyond my control, though 
I do not advance that as a justification for an error 
in these pages. It was, however, sufliciently cor- 
rected by Mr. Souty, on p. 178 ; and the second 
correction, therefore, by the Rev. AuLrrep B. 
Beaven, M.A., on p. 255, seems superfluous. 

JuLian MarsHatt. 


Fiovres or Sorpiers (6 §, xii. 270).— 
Through the kindness of my friend Mr. R. S. 





Ferguson I have obtained the following explana- 
tion of the above-named figures of soldiers in the 
County Hotel, Carlisle :— 

The painted wooden dummies at the County 
Hotel, Carlisle, represent Grenadiers of the Queen’s, 
or 2nd Foot, well known as “ Kirke’s Lambs” 
(see Macaulay’s History, vol. ii. p. 212). They bear 
on their caps the Paschal Lamb and the motto 
‘Pristine virtutis memor,” which clearly identify 
them with the 2nd Foot, as a glance at an Army 
List will show. That regiment was in Carlisle in 
1746, and the uniform is of that date. They were 
formerly in the Bush Hotel, Carlisle, and were 
moved to the County Hotel by a landlord who 
moved from one place to the other, but they had 
been at the Bush time out of mind. The late 
Lord Lonsdale found memoranda at Louther giving 
some account of these figures; but I never heard 
what he found. E. F. B. 


I too, like Mason Watson, would be glad to 
hear the actual history of these interesting effigies. 
All one can get to know on the spot is that they 
came from some old house in the city. My first 
inquiry elicited the reply that they were the Duke 
of Cumberland’s body guards. 

To the best of my knowledge they are the oldest 
evidences in existence of the British soldier's 
costume. From the devices on the grenadiers’ 
caps the date can be fixed between 1714 and 1727, 
when the Queen’s Regiment became for the time 
*€ The Princess of Wales’s own Regiment of Foot ” 
(see regimental records 2nd Foot). This authority 
also tells us the regiment was on home service at 
that period, possibly enough in the neighbourhood 
of Carlisle, as most of the troops in England went 
northwards during the Jacobite campaign of 1715, 

S. M. Mite. 

Ponxcn (6% S. xii. 282).—This is explained in 
my Dictionary, where I adhere to the universally 
received etymology. My earliest example, in the 
Supplement, goes back to 1652. The derivation 
from the Spanish is futile, because the Spanish 
word is borrowed from English. Monlau, in his 
Spanish Etymological Dictionary, has it quite 
correctly :— Ponche. Del inglés punch, voz 
venida de la India y procedente del sanscrito 
panch, cinco, por entrar cinco ingredientes en la 
composicion del ponche.” I cannot see the use of 
quoting the Spanish form without any attempt to 
ascertain whence that form aruse. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 

Srocknotm (6 §, xii, 249, 291).—In A.-S. the 
primary meaning of stoce is the stump of a tree, so 
called because it sticks up. Leo and Forstemann, 
the two highest authorities, agree in thus explain- 
ing the word when it occurs in local names, 
Stockholm, in Holderness, probably got its name 
from some conspicuous tree-stump which marked 
the holm ; and Stockwood and Stockland from the 
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stumps of a felled forest. The A.-S. gloss stoc- 
cliff, used to translate oppidum, must have denoted 
an earthen bank surmounted by a palisade. Hence 
the word also signified stems of trees artificially 
inserted in the ground. Therefore in the case of 
Stockton, where the second syllable points to a 
place of human habitation, the meaning will be a 
tun stockaded with trunks of trees, When -stock 
forms the second element of a local name it may 
denote a stump-shaped mountain, such as the 
Urirothstock or the Bristenstock. In the A.-S. 
charters it must sometimes refer to some well- 
known tree-stump, useful to mark a boundary, as 
in the case of Hrécastoc (the rook’s stump) or 
W énstoe, Isaac TaY or, 


Sepan Cnairs (6 §. xii. 308).—Sedan chairs 
were in use at Peterborough within my recollection, 
down to at least 1860. 1 was born in 1852, and 
have often been carried in them to and from 
parties, particularly those given in the old houses 
around the cathedral, where it was difficult or im- 
possible to get a carriage. They were kept and 
carried by a family named Jackson, consisting of 
four brothers named after the Evangelists. Mark 
and Luke Jackson were the last survivors, and on 
the death of one of these the chairs fell into com- 
plete disuse. A few years ago the two chairs 
were in existence at the old house in St. Leonard’s 
Street. Herpert Percivat, 

[ Very numerous communications have been received 
on this subject. W. T. M. recollects them in 1838. Mrs, 
Boer recalls travelling in them in 1851 at Helstone, in 
Cornwall. Mr, H. Buxton Forman remembers his 
mother using them in 1848, and probably later. A.C. B. 
(Glasgow) saw them several years later than 1840 in 
Clifton, and thinks they may still exist there, as the bill 
is like “ Heavieside Brae, just a murder for post cattle.” 
He also knows of one in use at Winchester later than 
1851. Lapy Rosset refers to Fenimore Cooper's asser- 
tion, in the account of his residence in Eng!and, 18238, 
published in 1537, that they ‘‘ appear to have finally dis- 
appeared from St. Jumes’s Street even in 1826." Mr, 
Epwarp Paarirtt, writing from the Devon and Exeter 
Institution, feels pretty sure he has seen one “ standing 
on Southernhay, nearly opposite the late Dr. Samuel 
Budd's door, so late as 1870." Mr. G, H, Bareriry 
mentions the name of Thomas Yeomans, sedan chairman, 
Claremont Hill, in the Shrewsbury poll book of 1852. 
It disappeared from that of 1857. Sr. Swirnin, Mr. 
o. H. MARSHALL, the Key. W. E. Buckiey, Mr. CHARLES 
J. CLARKE, &c., are thanked for communications. Mr, 
T. R, TALLACK sends some amusing anecdotes, and men- 
tions that in 1865 one, used for conveying patients, could 
be seen at the old Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. Mr. 
W. LYALL says one exists at Newcastle, and was in use 
eight months ago. } 


“Brew mirnactes” (6 §, xii, 288).—This ex- 
pression seems closely to correspond to the Ger- 
man blaues Wunder, and if of rare occurrence in 
English may be merely a translation. In German 
blaues Wunder is in common use in familiar con- 
versation, especially in phrases like “ Du sollst dein 
blaues Wunder sehen” = You will be filled with 


amazement (or open your eyes). It only oceurs 
in the singular, differing in that respect from the 
phrase quoted, and only in the trivial sense men- 
tioned, where the adjective merely serves to in- 
tensify the notion of the marvellous. I have not 
found the expression without the possessive 
adjective. The original meaning of the attribute 
is unknown to me, but it occurs with somewhat 
kindred meaning in the idiom “ Einem blauen 
Dunst vormachen,” lit. To raise a blue vapour-cloud 
before some one=to deceive by glamour or witch- 
craft ; now simply to mystify, humbug. wt 


Finchley Road. 


Enpowments or Cuurcnes (6"§, xii. 189, 238). 
—T. Staveley’s History of Churches in England 
gives particulars of the founding and endowing of 
most, and may have particulars of Rochdale parish 
church. Staveley’s book was published in 1712, 
and is scarce. Lb. F. Scarverr. 


Ganencikres (6 S, xii, 267, 293).—The date 
of Dr. Garenciéres’s death, and whether he was not 
alive in 1676, when his Admirable “Vertues of the 
true Tincture of Coral was published, could pro- 
bably be ascertained by a reference to the burial 
register of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, In Davies's 
York Press it is given as 1680, From the relative 
dates one must infer that there is a link missing 
between our Theophilus and the first of the three 
successive generations of Theophilus, who was 
noticed at this reference. May this link not be 
found in the Rev. Dudley Garenciéres, who is 
said to have been the only mizor canon ever 
raised to a prebendal stall in Chester Cathe- 
dral. He was born about 1650 and educated at 
Westminster, became rector of Handley in 1684, 
rector of Waverton in 1696, and prebendary of 
Chester the same year, and died in 1702, having 
apparently married in 1678 Elizabeth Barker, 
daughter of Elizabeth Barker, otherwise Vanbrugh. 
Further information about this family would be 
very welcome to H. W. 

New Univeraity Club. 


Swirr’s Verses on nis own Deatn (6% §, 
iii. 47, 109; iv. 139).—Mr. W. H. Partrrson 
considers his copy a first edition. I have one 
three years earlier. Title thus: “An Essay on 
Man, with some Humowrous Verses on the Death of 
Dean Swift, written by Himself. Dublin, printed, 
and sold by the Booksellers of London and West- 
ninster, 1736.” The verses have also a title and a 
frontispiece with a bust of the Dean, At bottom 
of title is “Dublin printed. London reprinted.” 
| Mine is more likely the first edition. 


Sr. Ators (6 §, xii. 129, 213).—Cf. Menage 
(Origines), Fr. ed., double list of saints. 
R. S. Caarnock. 





Avallon, Yonne, 
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Isacius Heratpus (6 §. xii. 250). — The 
Canon of Canterbury Cathedral here referred to, 
Dr. Louis Herault (touching whom I contributed a 
note to Archeologia Cantrana, vol. xv. p. 37), left, 
at his decease in 1682, 4 wife Martha and four 
daughters, Susanna, Mary, Anne, and Margaret. 
Ishould be grateful for any further identification 
of these ladies. mm. W. 

New University Club. 


Tae Prayer Book ARRANGED AS Sarp (6" §. 
xi. 227, 411; xii. 234).—I have a copy of an old 
Prayer book published by Cornish & Co., 24, Nelson 
Square, Surrey Road, London, dated 1814. The 
Litany and Prayers are arranged as said both at 
morning and evening prayer. The title-page, how- 
ever, indicates no change in the arrangement of 
the prayers. Perhaps this information may be of 
use to R. B. P. F. K. H., 

Bath, 


Waray (6% S. xii. 147, 193, 252).—E. g., Ray in 
local names, Cf. O.E. rie; Lat. ri-vus; Gr. pe-w. 
The surname Thackeray was derived from an occu- 

tion. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Avallon, Yonne. 


Tak Queen’s MATERNAL GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
(6" S. xii. 208).—Henry XXIV., of Reuss-Ebers- 
dorff (b. 1724, d. 1779), married in 1754 Caroline 
Ernestine, daughter of George Augustus of Erbach- 
Schonberg (b. 1727, d. 1796); and their daughter 
Auguste (b. 1757, d. 1840) became the second 
wife of Francis of Suxe-Saalfeld in 1777. 

H, W. 


New University Club, 


Atrient (6 §. xii. 289).—Mr. Warp will 
find an account of the duel in the Life of 
Vittorio Alfieri: with an Essay by W. D. 
Howells (Boston, 1877, pp. 167-8). As the pas- 
sage is far too long for insertion in the pages of 
“N.& Q.,” I only quote the sentence in which 
reference is made to the spot where the duel was 
fought. Alfieri says: “From the Haymarket we 
took the road to St. James’s Park; thence we 
adjourned to a field termed the Green Park, where, 
having sought a retired corner, we drew our 
swords.” The General Evening Post, No. 5862, 
from Thursday, May 9, to Saturday, May 11,1771, 
states that “last Tuesday night a duel was fought 
in the Green Park, between Lord V——t. L——r 
and Comte A ], a Piedmontese nobleman,” &c. 

G. F. R. B. 

According to Larwood (Story of the London 
Parks, p. 304), Viscount Ligonier found Alfieri in 
the Spanish ambassador's box at the Opera-house 
in the Haymarket. They walked without seconds 
through Pall Mall—not the Mall, as Copping says 
—to the Green Park, and there, by the last 
glimmer of twilight, fought. Alfieri was slightly 
wounded in the arm, and returned to the opera. 





No doubt, as Copping says, in 1771 it was ealled 
the Green Park, as now; but it was not in 1731, 
when Pulteney and Lord Hervey fought their 
duel behind Arlington Street, for Mr. Thos. 
Pelham, in his letter to Lord Waldegrave, calls it 
“ Upper St. James’s Park,” and he would be sure 
to know, for Henry Pelham’s house was in Arling- 
ton Street, and built by Kent. It was called 
Upper St. James’s Park from the time Charles IT. 
took in thirty-six acres, and long before it was 
called the Green Park. Neither Copping nor 
Larwood gives authorities, and these are what I 
want, C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


I will beg leave to follow the example of Mr. 
Everarp Home Coteman at p. 293, and refer to 
the remark of the Editor in No. 100 of “ N. &Q,” 
who observes, in reference to the circumstances 
which led to the duel between Alfieri and Vis- 
count Ligonier, “they are scarcely of a nature to 
be reproduced in ‘N. & Q’” (1 S. iv. 222), 
“ Defunctus adhuc loquitur.”. Ep. Marsa. 

fMr. Everard Home Coteman refers to pp. 304-5 
of Jacob Larwood's Story of the London Parks, and Mr. 
E. H. MarsHatt to the Vita di Alfieri, scritta da Esso.) 


Oratana (6% S, xii. 209, 293).—This word ori- 
ginatéd in a mistake of Dr. Stukeley, who thought 
an ill-struck or worn coin of Carausius recorded 
the name of an unknown empress, the inscrip- 


tion being the common one of FORTVNA AVG. 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Tomas Hannan, M.P., 1642-44 (6 S. xii, 
227, 318).—“ Walter Strickland, Esq.,” M.P. for 
Minehead, was not the father, but the brother of 
Sir William Strickland, Bart. Both brothers were 
members of Cromwell’s “ Other House,” but it 
was “Lord” Walter who was appointed one of the 
Protector’s Privy Council, W. D. Pix. 


“TNSUPPORTABLY ADVANCED” (6" §, xii. 230), 
—Under certain circumstances, the advancing the 
foot or arm is regarded as an attitude of hostility or 
defiance. It isso in the case of pugilists and fencers, 
May not this view help C. M. I. towards the solu- 
tion of his difficulty ? In all three of the passages 
quoted this, to my mind, seems the prevalent notion, 
but especially in the last passage. The dictionaries 
give the meaning of the word as beyond endurance ; 
to such a degree as not to be borne. And very 
patient and self-constrained indeed must that man 
be who could submit to such a menace quietly 
and without resistance. I should feel rather in- 
clined to put him down as a poltroon or a coward. 
“ Homuncio hic, qui multa putat preter virtutem* 
homini cara esse.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I do not quite grasp the difficulty supposed by 
C. M. I. to exist in the use of this word by Milton. 





* Valour. 
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Its exact meaning is that of “ irresistibility” in 
the passages he quotes. To support a charge of 
cavalry is capable of two opposite constructions, 
either to withstand it or to back it up (“ impetum 
equitum sustinere ”), just as to sustain is capable 
of two similarly opposite meanings, ¢.g., (1) to 
sustain a defeat, (2) to sustain one’s position. 
Supportare is not “classical” Latin, but there 
seems no reason to object to the use of insupport- 
able as =intolerabilis, and the Italian sopportatore 
=sustainer and sopportare=to endure. 


J. Wastig Green. 
Slough, 


The meaning of insupportably in the passages 
quoted by your correspondent is irresistibly, so as 
not to be withstood. Milton’s acquaintance with 
Spenser's Faery Queene is evidently responsible 
for his use of the word. Cf. 

“ That when the knight he spide, he gan advance 

With huge force and insupportable mayne, 
And towardes him with dreadfull fury praunce.” 
The Faery Queene, 1. canto vii. § ii. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


We call that against which we cannot bear up 
insupportable, e.g., “‘insupportable heat.” That, 
then, is “insupportably advanced” which is ad- 
vanced in such a manner that bearing up against 
it is impossible, 4. ¢., irresistibly, which I take to 
be the meaning of insupportably in the passages 
quoted from Milton and Coleridge. Todd, in his 
edition of Milton, compares Spenser, Faery Queen, 
I. vii. ii. DunnEVEeD. 


Todd’s Milton attempts no explanation of “ this 
nervous expression,” but points out its probable 
origin in Spenser. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Literary Piracy (6 §. xii. 307).—The num- 
ber of “ N. & Q.” for which Mr. Sykes inquires 
is in 4" 8. viii., where, at p. 323, there is a com- 
munication from Hain Friswewt on the allusion 
to “the buttered muffins,” which is of some length 
—nearly a column. Ep. Marsuatt. 


True Date or tue Biara or Curist (6 S, ix. 
301, 379, 413, 438, 471; x. 497; xi. 74, 176, 314, 
433, 512; xii. 158, 212).—I am afraid I must 
abandon my theory that the Nativity of Christ 
took place so late as p.c. 2. In my note in 
“N. & Q.” for April 19, 1884 (6 S. ix. 301), I 
alluded to the coins of Herod Antipas, which have 
been supposed to prove that his government lasted 
into its forty-fourth year, and suggested another 
explanation, the result of an inadvertence. For 
although the symbol on those coins has been the 
cause of much discussion, it is of frequent occur- 
rence on those both of the Herods and of the 
Roman procurators of Judma, and there is no real 


room for doubt that it signifies “ year.” It is now | 





understood, as I have been informed by Dr. Gard. 
ner, of the British Museum, to be, in fact, an 
Egyptian (hieratic) symbol with that signification, 
having been found first on coins of the Ptolemies, 
or Greek kings of Egypt, whence it passed into 
Syria, and was afterwards adopted in Judea. It 
appears to have been gradually superseded by ET, 
or ETO, or ETOY (for ETOYC, the genitive of 
the Greek é€ros in uncial characters), the way in 
which the year is usually denoted on the coins of 
Herod Agrippa II. There are two coins of Antipas 
issued in his forty-third year, one of which is 
marked L, MI and the other ETO. MI’. His latest 
is marked L. MA, and, as Mr. Madden remarks, in 
his Coins of the Jews, this may very well have 
been issued in Judea after his summons to Rome 
on his trial, which led to his deposition and banish- 
ment, in a.D. 40 ; nor is there any reason to doubt 
its genuineness, It seems, therefore, to be proved, on 
the evidence of these coins, that the government 
of Antipas as tetrarch lasted to its forty-fourth 
year ; and, if so, it must have commenced in B.c, 1. 
Archelaus was also undoubtedly banished in .p. 6, 
when Coponius was sent out as the first Roman 
procurator of Juda, and Josephus states that he 
ruled under the title of ethnarch for about nine 
years, (In one place he says that his government 
ended in its ninth, and in another in its tenth 
year, which are sufficiently consistent to lead us to 
conclude that its duration was almost exactly 
nine years.) Both these facts point to n.c. 4 as 
the date of the death of Herod the Great, and their 
agreement seems practically decisive. The eclipse 
of the moon, then, which occurred during his last 
illness must, after all, have been that of the night 
of March 12, B.c. 4, or rather early on the follow- 
ing morning, when half the moon was obscured at 
a time which, in Jerusalem, would be about two 
o'clock. With regard to the symbol L on the 
coins, the origin of which has given so much 
trouble, though its signification, from its frequent 
use, seems clear enough, it may be mentioned as 4 
singular coincidence (but it is evidently only a 
coincidence, like the similarity of the hieratic 
symbol to a Latin letter) that on some coins of 
later Roman emperors the Greek letter A occurs 
with the same meaning (year); it stands for Avxa- 
Bas, as is proved by the fact that on one coin of 
Vespasian it is written at length. 

I make my best apology for supporting a false 
theory in chronology by herein setting forth con- 
cisely the grounds of what I now believe, from 
later investigations, to be the true view. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Mr. Bienxtysorp (6" §S. xi. 74) thinks to refute 
the learned Greswell by the incredible assertion that 
“he confounds the Incarnation with the Nativity.” 
This is a sadly rash notion, alike without proof 
and without probability. For the sake of “ N, & Q.” 
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(wherein a name gains credit) such an error should 
not be allowed to remain unchallenged. Without 
the evidence, in print, of Mr. Bienxrinsopr’s 
statement as to Greswell’s argument, it were incon- 
ceivable that he could have read the Dissertations, 
for therein Greswell frequently distinguishes the 
conception from the birth, He even speaks of the 
error of confounding “the Birth with the Day of 
the supposed Conception of Christ ” (Diss. x.), and 
of the “ Incarnation, Nativity, and Passion ” (ibid). 
That he “ brings all his learning to prove that the 
Incarnation must have taken place at that time’ 
(vernal equinox) is another groundless assertion, 
and proves nothing but that a too lively fancy has 
dominated its author, to the misreading of Gres- 
well’s learning at the expense of his common sense. 

W. F. Hopson, 


Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Royat Sature (6 §. xii. 297).—What can be 
the probability of Pror. Burter’s explanation of 
the twenty-one guns? Does it not remind one 
of a passage in a novel of Henry Kingsley’s ?— 

“The natives are very low savages, are they not, Mr. 
Smith t’ said William. ‘I bave heard they cannot count 
above ten.” ‘ Not so far as that,’ said Mr. Smith. ‘The 
tribe we were most among used to express all large 
unknown quantities by eighty-four, it was as x and y to 
them, That seems curious at first,doesit not!’ William 
said it did seem curious, their choosing that particular 
number, But Mr. Bidder, dying to mount his hobby-horee, 
and not caring how, said it was not at all curious. If 
you multiplied the twelve tribes of Israel into the seven 
cities of refuge, there you were at one, Mr. Smith said 
he thought he had made a little mistake; the number, 
he fancied, was ninety-four. Lord Saltire, from the 
card-table, said that made the matter clearer than before. 
For if you placed the ten commandments to the pre- 
vious result you arrived at ninety-four, which was the 
number wanted. And his lordship, who had lost, and 
was possibly consequently cross, added that if you 
divided the whole by the five foolish virgins, and pitched 
Tobit's dog neck and heels into the result, you would find 
yourself much about where you started,” 

Seriously, Pror. Burier’s is as mere a guess as 
ever was made. I have as good aright to guess 
as he; and I should guess that the original 
number was seven, which is, as is well known, 
& common number in many things, and that the 
three sevens are one for England, one for Scotland, 
and one for Ireland. It is quite as likely, if not 
much more likely. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 

Iam now moving about ; but in due course I 
hope to be able to assist your correspondent, or 
perhaps confirm his view, on the above subject. 

G. F. Duckerr. 

Perer tuk Witp Boy (6™ S. x. 248, 293, 
395, 503).—When inquiring about this person 
im your pages, I added that a public-house ad- 
Joining the old bridewell in which he was confined 
was called the “Wild Man,” and doubtless took 
ite name from him, Mar, Wakp replied that it 


was far from certain that such was the case— 

a view with which I must now concur, for I have 

lately seen a lease of the property granted in 

1716 in which it is called “The Wild Man,” and 

Peter was not found in Hanover till several years 

later. T. R. Tavvack. 
Cringleford. 


Sir Ecerton Brypces (6 §, xii. 208).—Sir 
Egerton Brydges died at Champagne, Gros Jean, 
near Geneva, on Sept. 8, 1837, at the age of 
seventy-five, having left England in 1818, and 
after being deprived of his seat in Parliament, in 
which he represented the town of Maidstone, 

Davip ANDERSON, 


There is a good memoir of this once celebrated 
“claimant” in the Annual Register, 1837, and 
one also in Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 
It is worth mentioning that in 1819 he published 
a novel entitled Coningsby. 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


See Rose; Annual Reg., 1837, “ App. to Chron.,” 
pp. 204-6; Gent. Mag., 1837, vol. viii. N.S., 
pp. 534-9. G. F. BR. B. 


{ Other correspondents oblige with similar information. ] 


“Firius Der” (6 §. xii. 308).—A _ corre- 
spondent asks the probable meaning of a baptismal 
entry, ‘‘Job: filius Dei per creationem,” &c. 
Surely it means that the child’s name was Job 
Godson. Mepicvs. 

Oxon, 


This entry seems obviously to record the baptism 
of a foundling, or “ filius nullius” and is a kind 
and Christian way of expressing the fact of unknown 
human paternity. A. F. H. 
Macclesfield. 


Cupwett (6 §. xii, 247),—In England’s 
Gazetteer (Lond., 1751), vol. i., there is the follow- 
ing description of Combwell :— 

“Combwell (Kent), a manor in the parish of Good- 
hurst Nae nh where was once an abbey which 
King Henry VIII. gave to Sir John Gage, whose succes- 
sor sold it to Mr. Colepeper, who conveyed it to Mr, 
Campion, in whose heir it is, or was lately. King 
Henry III. granted the prior a fair on St, Mary Mag- 
dalen’s and the day after,”’ 

Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica (Ox., 1695), 
p. 102, has this entry respecting it :— 

“Cumbwell. Rob. de Turnham (temp. Hen. II.) 
founded a priory of Black [ or Augustinian] Canons here, 
and dedicated it to St. Mary Magdalene. It was valued 
at 80/. 17s. 5d. peran. Vide Mon. Angl., t. ii. p. 270: 
Cartas Autograpbas penes Gul, Campion de eadem 
Armig.” 

Ep. Marsa. 


By the charter of 11 Henry III. it appears that 
Robert de Thornham or Turnham founded, temp. 
Henry II, an Austin Priory of the invocation of 
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St. Mary Magdalen, at Cumbwell, near Goud- 
hurst, Kent, “conferring on it Hemle,” said there 
to be the seat of an abbey. This “Hemle” is, I 
suppose, Hemley, in Suffolk, and its proximity to 
Essex would account for the discovery in the latter 
county of the matrix of the prior of Cumbwell’s 
seal, Constance RussE tu. 
Swallowfield. 


The “round ball with three small stems at top” 
is doubtless the tricanale, a specially- formed 
vessel for the water of the mixed chalice. I think 
it is now seldom used, if at all; but it occurred 
in those strongholds of inquirers on_ ritual, 
the private chapels of Archbishop Laud and 
Bishop Andrewes. See the plan in Prynne’s 
Canterbury's Doom, reproduced in the Hierurgia 
Anglicana. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Cumbwell, or Combwell, was a priory of Austin 
Canons in Kent. Vide Dugdale, vi. 412; Tanner, 
Kent, xvii.; Leland, Collectanea, i. 87. The list 
of priors given in Dugdale is very imperfect, and 
does not contain the name of Michart. 

= ow 


Rapuaew’s Cartoons (6 §. xii. 185).—I find 
in Mr. Armstrong’s version of Eugéae Miintz’s 
Life of Raphael the following passage :— 

“Tn his life of Raphael Vasari asserts that the master 
painted these works (the Cartoons) with his own hands ; 
but in bis life of Gian-Francesco Penni, he accredits the 
rcholar with having worked both upon the scenes from 
* The Acts of the Apostles,’ as well as upon those for ‘ The 
Life of Christ’; he adds that Penni was especially in- 
trusted with all the decorative parts, such as the Arab- 
esque borders.” 

I find further, in the same work, the following: 

“We may also recognize in them the hand of the 
ingenious Giovanni da Udine. It was long thought that 
the tapestries of these ‘ Acts of the Apostles,’ were woven 
at Arras, but that isan error. The manufacture of the 
finer class of hanging ceased almost entirely in the 
Capitol of Artois after its capture by Louis XJ. in 1477; 
Brussels succeeded to the heritage of its rival, and from 
that time its tapestries held the same place in the 
estimation of the world as had been formerly occupied 
by those of Arras, but the name of the latter city long 
remained attached, both in Italy and England, to all kinds 
of tapestries.” 

And Muntz adds: ‘ We are more justified in 
assigning the execution of them to Peter Van 
Aelst than to any one else.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield. 


Caucus (5" S. x. 305, 355, 525; xi. 438; 
6" §S. xi. 309, 451; xii. 54, 194).—“ Caucus is of 
American birth; it was first used by old Samuel 
Adams” (Phelps’s English Style, 8vo., New York, 
1883, p. 42). “Old Samuel Adams” was father 
of the more eminent Samuel Adams, who played 
such a patriotic part in the American Revolution, 
became Governor of Massachusetts, and was styled 








“the American Cato.” In his Life, by Wells, 
vol. i. p. 3, it is stated that— 

“ About fifty years before 1774, Samuel Adams, senior, 
and about twenty others, one or two from the north end 
of Boston, where all ship business was carried on, used 
to meet, make a caucus, and lay their plans for introduc. 
ing certain persona into places of trust and power. It 
was probably from the name of this political club, com- 
posed principally of ship-building mechanics, that the 
— caucus was derived, as a corruption of Caulker’s 
Club.” 

On p. 85 of the same volume there is a further 
account of the Caucus Club of Boston attended 
by Samuel Adams and his cousin John, afterwards 
President of the Union. John Adams (see his 
Life, by C. F. Adams, Boston, 1856) frequently 
refers to the same club, and gives amusing 
sketches of its members, in accordance with the 
quotation already made from his Diary (xi. 451 
of the current series). J. Maske, 


Snaver’s Hatt (6 S. xii. 206).—Inasmuch as 
the word shaver was in use before the time of 
Charles I., the origin of the term can have nothing 
to do with the barber referred to by your corre- 
spondent. The term is found in The Newe Meta- 
morphosis, 1600:— 

“ The swaggering ruffian, that doth violence use, 

The nycest nymphe will never scarce refuse ; 
The cutting shaver, that swears wounds and blood, 
Was never of the chastest nymphe withstood.” 

May not shaver be of the same origin as “shave- 
ling,” a term jocularly applied to a friar? Cot- 
grave has: “Frerot, m., a shaving or shifting 
fellow.” Cf. Nares’s Glossary. 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Carr. Gitpert (6 §S. xii. 207).—The crest 
given is that of the family of Gilbert, of Sussex. 
B. F. Scarvert, 


De Covurcy Paivitece (6™ §. xii. 270).—This 
is considered still to exist ; but the common story 
told of the cessation of its exercise is that a late 
Lord Kingsale wore his hat so long before George 
III. that the old king spake on this wise : “My 
lord, I do not question your right to wear your 
hat in my presence, but in the queen’s it is your 
duty to remove it”; a snub which put the Barons 
of Kingsale out of conceit with their privilege. A 
similar one is said to have been granted to the 
Foresters by Henry VIII., but whether Lord 
Verulam, their present representative, considers 
himself to enjoy it I do not know. 

C. F. 8. W. 


I am old enough to remember that when George 
IV. visited Ireland, in 1821, Lord Kingsale was 
at the Court. The king, who was well acquainted 
with all Court etiquette, said to him, “ My lord, 
why do you not wear your hat? You know that its 
your privilege.” Lord Kingsale, who was a very 
modest, shy man, bowed, a21 31.4, he would not 
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presume in the presence of his sovereign. It was 
said at the time that the peer would have better 
obeyed Court usage if he had put on his hat 
at the king’s bidding. J. Carrick Moore. 


Foster’s Peerage notes that John de Courcy, 
twenty-fifth Baron of Kingsale, “had the honour 
of asserting the ancient privilege of his family by 
wearing his hat” in face of Geerge III., Sept. 10, 
1762. I think it was on this occasion that the 
king acknowledged the De Courcy right, yet 
remarked, pointing to the queen, “ But not in the 
presence of ladies.” Perhaps the courtesy due 
to our sovereign lady Queen Victoria may have 
kept the privilege in abeyance during the last half 
century, but it is not forgotten. 

It is recorded in Burke that “ John Forester, of 
Watling Street, co. Salop, held from Henry VIII. 
a grant of the privilege of wearing his hat in the 
royal presence, the original of which grant is now 
in possession of Lord Forester.” 

The Lord Mayor of York has a henchman 
who on state occasions dons a cap of maintenance 
which is worn indoors and out in the presence of 
very exalted personages. I should imagine, however, 
that before her Majesty even this sign of dignity 
would be lowered. St. Swituy, 

[G. F. R. B. states that instances of the exercise of 
this privilege will be found in Lodge's J’eerage of Ire- 
land, vol. vi.,§s.n. “* Courcy, Lord Kingsale.” According 
to Dod’s Peerage, &c. (1885) an ancestor of Lord Forester's 
family “held a grant from Henry VIII. (still extant) 
conferring the privilege of wearing his hat in the royal 
presence.” W. D. supplies, from Memories of Old Friends 
(Caroline Fox's journals), the eame anecdote furnished 


by C. F.8. W.] 

Arms or Tue Porrs (6 §. vi. 81, 271, 290, 
354, 413, 545; vii, 196, 431; xii. 142, 210) —The 
fair correspondent at the last reference, who rather 





gratuitously professes a belief that ‘‘ facts and | 


candour are of more value than personal bickering,” 
criticizes my contributions so entirely in the spirit 
of candour that in replying to her supposed correc- 
tions I desire first of all to be allowed the pleasure 
of expressing my accord with one of them: “The 
name of Medici will never be found in any 
Italian author spelt with a final s.” Considering 
the laxity of spelling which, as she tells us, pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages, this is rather a large 
assertion ; but on the whole I cannot doubt that it 
is substantially true. Nevertheless the inference 
is not altogether correct which accounts for that 
unfortunate s which once makes its appearance in 
my paper by the condescending supposition that I 
have “ been doubtless misled by the French use.” I 
frankly confess that “ Marie de Medicis ” is deplor- 
ably more familiar a form to me than “ Maria de’ 
Medici” is; and yet I cannot shelter myself 
under this fact. My slip in this important matter 
—of course, all the less excusable because thrice in 
the very same paper (as well as in preceding papers) 





I have written “ Medici”—would not have been 
exposed to the public eye but for the simple fact 
that my absence from home took away the 
opportunity afforded me of correcting the proof for 
the press. Hence, also, the name of Pope Pius V. 
appears inthe same paper as “Ghisleri,” though (and 
I wonder my critic did not “come down” on me 
for this far more important misprint, which no 
French usage could justify) his name is spelt cor- 
rectly “ Ghislieri.” No doubt it was not ignorance, 
but a like infelicity as to the “ proof,” which caused 
wy fair critic in that quotation from Vulson with 
which we have on two occasions been favoured to 
spell “ degouttant ” at one time with a single ¢, at 
another with two. “ Facts and candour” compel the 
admission that these little accidents happen to us 
all, even to the most careful of us, at times; and, 
except when we build untenable theories upon 
them, cannot fairly be alleged, unless by those who 
are fond of personal bickering, as proofs of our igno- 
rance or untrustworthiness. 

Now with regard to my very innocent remark as 
to the asserted descent of Pius 1V. He wasasaintly 
person, I believe, and his holiness would not have 
suffered any detraction had he, like Clement VII., 
been a bastard of the house of Medici; but I did not 
say that he was this. It is a fact beyond controversy 
that, although “the arms of the Florentine family” 
(French augmentation and all, be it remarked) 
* are usually attributed to him,” neither Argelati 
nor any other writer has succeeded in affiliating 
him, or his brother, the brutal Marchese di 
Marignano, to any branch of the Medici of 
Florence ; and, as the legitimate issue of the 
family after the grant of the French augmentation 
are pretty well known, his only claim to the arms 
could be from an illegitimate descent. Personally 
I do not attribute these arms to him or to his 
brother ; they certainly “adopted” them, aud it 
would, therefore, be «a waste of time for me to 
look, long or briefly, for others which, as I well 
know, they did not ‘‘ adopt.” On the other 
hand, if your correspondent can prove, as is pos- 
sible, that they used the arms of the Medici 
without the royal French augmentation, it is a 
pity that her correction did not take the form of 
making this clear to us, for that would have been a 
real correction, as just as important. To the asser- 
tion of Geliot and some other insignificant French 
writers that the bowle in chief of the Medici arms 
was thus augmented by Louis XII. I must directly 
oppose what competent judges will admit are 
the far more authoritative statements of Ducange 
(tome vii. p. 107), and Le Laboureur (Origine des 
Armoiries, p. 42) ; the former is sufficiently precise 
as to the date, May 1465, of the grant by Louis 
XI. to Pietro de’ Medici. 

Any good biographical dictionary will supply 
sufficient authority for my “ positive statement,” 
which I now venture to repeat, that (printers’ 
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errors, uncorrected proofs, and admitted laxity 
in spelling notwithstanding) the proper name of 
the family of Gregory XVI. was Sfondrati, and not 
Sfrondati. (It would not be courteous in me to 
assume that the writer did not know that the 
name was also often spelt S’Fondrati, though she 
did not happen to mention it. This fact accounts 
for Siebmacher’s Fondrati, but he, at any rate, puts 
the rin the right place.) Having now dealt with 
these “ corrections,” I will only add, in conclusion, 
that in these Papal notes, and in those which may 
follow them, I am very far indeed from claiming 
for myself an infallibility which I am unable to 
acknowledge in others; and that no one is disposed 
to welcome more cordially than myself “cor- 
rections,” which really are corrections, from those 
really fair and courteous correspondents who are, as 
they easily may be, better informed. But criticisms, 
to be fair, should be founded on something more than 
a single misprint of a word previously written three 
times correctly; and, so far as Italian heraldry is 
concerned, corrections, to be really valuable, should 
be based on better authorities than Geliot, Petra- 
sancta, or Vulson de la Colombiére. 
Joun Woopwarp, 
Montrose, N.B. 


Atban Borer (6 §. xii, 287).—Alban Butler 
was president of what had once been a Jesuit 
seminary, but which had previously been separated 
from its connexion with the order. In the life 
prefixed to his Lives of the Saints this is made 
clear :— 


“Some time after our author's return to England 
from his travels with Mr. Ed. Howard, he was chosen 
president of the English college at St. Omer’s. That 
college was orginally founded by the English Jesuits. 
On the expulsion of the society from France the English 
Jesuits shared the fate of their brethren. On his being 
named to the presidency of the English college at St. 
Omer’s, doubts were suggested to him on the justice or 
propriety of his accepting the presidency of a college 
which in fact belonged to others. He advised with the 
Bishop of Amiens and the Bishop of Boulogne upon 
this point, and they both agreed in opinion that he might 
safely accept it. He continued president of the college 
of St. Omer's till his decease.”"—Lives of the Saints 
vol, i. p. xxx, Dubl., 1833. ‘ 

This extract explains the reason of Butler’s being 
described as a Jesuit, while it also proves that he 
could not have belonged to that order. 

Ep. Marsnatu. 


In the account of his life and writings which 
precedes the Lives of the Saints, in the January 
volume, written by his nephew Charles Butler, 
barrister-at-law, there is no mention whatever 
of any connexion with the society of the Jesuits. 
The Rev. Alban Butler was a secular priest, em- 
— at one time as companion in travel to the 

arl of Shrewsbury (p. xxix), at another on a 
mission in Staffordshire (p. xxx), at another as 
chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk and tutor to Mr. 





Edward Howard, the nephew and presumptive 
heir to that nobleman (p. xxxi), and, lastly, as 
president of the College of St. Omer. The mis- 
take has probably arisen from this last fact, that 
college having originally been founded by English 
Jesuits. The Jesuits, however, had been expelled 
from France in the year 1764, two years before the 
appointment of the Rev. A. Butler. He continued 
president of the College of St. Omer till his decease, 
which took place seven yeurs after, in 1773 (see 
epitaph, p. xxiv). Emity SHapcotr, 

Ongar. 

He was not a Jesuit, but a secular priest, He 
died at the English College at St. Omer, in 1773, 
of which college he was the second president, after 
the Jesuits had been removed from the government 
of it, J. J. H, 

Hammersmith. 

(G, F. R. B, and Mr. W. J. Buckuey supply the 
information from the Lives of the Saints. } 


Georce Bainces (6 §, xii. 248, 293).—Mar, 
E. H. Marswatu’s extract from the Annual Re- 
gister is wrong in the date of Mr. Bridges’s election 
to the aldermanship of Lime Street Ward, which 
took place in June, 1811. He was Sheriff for the 
year 1816-17; Lord Mayor, 1819-20; and M.P. 
for the City of London from 1820 to 1826. 

Atrrep B, Beaven, M.A. 


Preston, 


St. ALKetpa (6 §. viii. 429; xii. 269, 293).~ 
I asked a question as to this saint in December, 
1883, but never had a reply. Since that date I 
have consulted numerous authorities on hagiology, 
but to little or no purpose. The few facts that I 
have gleaned by private correspondence or other- 
wise I gladly give, trusting that some of your 
readers may be able to afford further clues. 

According to Atthill’s Church of Middleham 
(Camden Soc., 1847), her feast-day was commemo- 
rated on November 5, on which day a great cattle- 
fair is held (p. 106, n.). But the author of The 
Calendar of the Anglican Church illustrated 
(Parker, 1851) gives March 28, not, however, 
stating his authority. Some months ago the Rev. 
F. Barker, of Cottenham Rectory, Camb., formerly 
rector of Middleham, informed me that “ tradition 
always said that she was a Saxon princess strangled 
by the Danes. A piece of old glass in the church 
gives a picture of her strangulation ” (Atthill says, 
‘* With a napkin twisted round her neck,” p. xx). 
He further says :— 

“ Tradition always said that she was buried ina certain 
spot in the church, and there, in the course of restoration 
in 1878, we found remains of a female skeleton of very 
great antiquity. I have placed a tablet in the church to 
commemorate this, I learnt from Canon Raine that the 
head of St. Alkelda cased in silver was in the possession 
of a former dean, and tivat in hie will the silver of the 
reliquary was left to his family or the church—I think 
the latter, I mention this because the head was found 
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between the feet of the ekeleton, as though it had been 
placed there in recent times,” 

The Rev. Cuthbert Routh, curate in charge of 
Giggleswick, the parish church of which is dedi- 
cated to St. Alkelda, informs me that “it is observ- 
able that both the Middleham and the Giggleswick 
vicarages were in the gift of Finchale Abbey, a 
Cistercian foundation; hence, in all likelihood, 
St. Alkelda would be a sister of that order.” This 
is all the information I possess on the subject, and 
I shall be very glad if it be the means of bringing 
more together. Jno, Crare Hupsoy, 

Thornton, Horncastle, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Shropshire Folk-lore : a Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by 
Charlotte Sophia Burne from the Collections of Geor- 
gina F. Jackson. Part Il. (Triibner & Co.) 

We noticed the first part of this book in our issue of 

November 17, 1883. Every word of praise that we then 

used might be applied to the present instalment of a 

work which, when it is finished, if it be completed on the 

same lines, will be one of the most echolar-like and useful 
collections of folk-lore to be found in European litera- 


re. 

Folk-lore is daily attracting fresh students, but as 
education advances, and as men and women become less 
stationary in their habits, the old world of vague terror, 
love, and miracle in which their fathers lived is dying. 
Whether in all cases it is giving place to something 
nobler and better may be matter of doubt. It is, how- 
ever, important that every vague belief, every tradition 
of an old custom, or even distorted memory of an event, 
should be chronicled by the present generation. In 
a very few years there will be nothing left to re- 
cord, It would be childish to lament that the old 
order of things is giving place to the new. Still one 
cannot but feel that it is sad that the men of the 
seventeenth century, who must have had very far 
wider opportunities than we have, should have spent 
their time in useless theological jangling instead of com- 
mitting to the printing-press the traditions and the 
verses they heard around them. Try to imagine what 
would be the interest of a volume on the folk-lore of any 
one of our English counties compiled by some clergyman 
or country equire before the outrage and turmoil of our 

eat Civil War, and consider how many volumes of 

uritan sermons one would exchange for the precious 
book. The play-makers and the poets have done us 
some little service. They were all unconscious that 
their work would throw light on history—as ignorant 
as is the Cumbrian peasant’s child who shudders at the 
croak of the raven that he is honouring Woden; but 
the men of imagination lived in a wider world than 
the divines, and now and then a flower or an animal 
legend attracted them. 

t must be confessed that much of the folk-lore that 
has come down to us, degraded and worn as it has 
become by conflict with absolutely antagonistic ideas, 
is Very uninviting; its value is scientific, not poetical, 
The cruelty with which much folk-medicine is inter- 
mixed, or rather of which it is too often made up, must 
astonish those good folk who are not aware that in 
morals, as in other things, man is progressive. Miss 
Burne gives us a peculiarly barbarous cure for whooping 
cough. It was recently recommended to a clergyman’s 
wife who lived in the neighbourhood of Clun, It is, 





“ To draw three yards of narrow black ribbon three times 
through the body of a live frog, and to let the patient 
wear the ribbon round his neck.” Some of the folk-lore 
relating to death sickness and the death agony is very 
curious. We are fot sure whether, as Miss Burne eug- 
gests, the motive has been “ pure kindness,”’ or whether 
some strange old-world belief had got the mastery; but 
it is quite certain that within human memory affectionate 
relatives have been known to hasten the moment of de- 
parture. The note on this subject (p. 297}, which we 
would rather not quote, furnishes the strongest evidence 
of the divergency of view as to right and wrong on the 
most important subjects which may co-exist side by side 
among persons, occupying different grades in society. 

Of the scepticism which is often mixed with credulity 
we have a very amusing example, We suppose the 
clock and watch maker occupies in some way the place 
of the old-fashioned astrologer. A woman a few years 
ago went to “a watchmaker at Oswestry to ask him 
when the moon would be at the full, as she did not like 
to trust altogether to the almanack, and she wanted to 
kill her pig before the next full moon,” Here is an 
example of one who had no hesitation in accepting the 
old wife's fable that meat killed during a waning moon 
boila away in the pot, and who yet would not receive 
printed evidence unless confirmed by an expert, 


The Origin of the Corporation of Leicester. A Lecture 
delivered before the Leicester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society by Jobn Dennis Paul. (Stock.) 

Tue benefits which those confer who popularize historical 
knowledge are only second in value to the gifts which 
we receive from the student of original records, We 
do not know whether Mr. Paul has himself worked 
among the unprinted documents in which so much of 
the history of the English people is yet hidden. If he 
has not done so he has made most excellent use of the 
labours of others. The Corporation of Leicester is an 
institution so old that the time of its origin is a mere 
matter of guesswork. We apprehend that ever since a 
community of men dwelt on the spot some kind of 
organized government had place among them. It must 
have been so, for at a period when there were no justices 
of peace and no judges going on circuit the law could 
only be administered by a local authority. This power 
certainly resided within the people themselves, and it is 
not now a matter of speculation, but one of clear evi- 
dence, that the manor courts of the days of feudalism 
and the jurisdiction of the headmen of the towns are 
alike to be traced to the village community, to a time 
when each collection of households—ham, (un, or by— 
managed its own affairs after its own manner. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gomme, Mr, Seebohm, and 
those other students who have made these things clear 
tous. We trust Mr. Paul's lecture will not only have 
the effect of interesting the people of Leicester in their 
own town, but that it may stir up some of his hearers or 
readers to collect the yet scattered evidences of the 
community life which yet exist among us, but are slowly 
perishing. 

Mr. Paul points out that our old corporations were in 
many instances formed by means of the union of the 
guilds of the town. His account of the guild system is 
exact and lucid. He modestly tells us that it is a com- 
pilation from Mr. Toulmin Smith’s 2Anglish Guilds, 
This does not detract from its value, The lecture will 
be read by many persons who have never read the 
valuable book from which Mr. Paul quotes. The origin 
of guilds, fellowships, or brotherhoods is unknown, We 
oureelves are strongly inclined to trace them back to the 
very origin of the domestic household. They flourished 
in England until the reign of Edward VI., when their 
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property was confiscated on the ground that “ supersti- 
tious” rites were connected with their various customs. 
If this were true it was no more justification for stealing 
the savings of the poor than it would be now for any 
one who might have the power to “ annex ” the savings 
of a benefit club or a trades union because the members 
thereof held different social, political, or religious 
opinions from the “annexor.” The appendix contains 
a translation of the Great Charter of Leicester, granted 
in 1277 by Edmund Crouchback, Duke of Lancaster, the 
brother of Edward I, 


The Longf: llow Colle ctor’s Handbook: a Bibliogra; hy of 

First Editions. (New York, Benjamin.) 
To collectors of the works of Longfellow this little 
volume cannot be otherwise than welcome, On separate 
pages it gives the full title of each work, with the 
number of pages, the form of publication, and other 
matter essential to immediate recognition. The edition, 
which is prettily printed and on good paper, is limited 
to 250 copies, Mr, Sabin, of Garrick Street, is the 
London agent. 


The Municipal Records of Bath, 1189 to 1604. 

Austin J. King and B. H, Watts. (Stock.) 

One by one our old cities and towns are awaking from 
their slumber and are becoming aware that the records 
which remain in their guild halls are of some human 
interest, even if modern experiments in legislation have 
deprived them of legal value. The citizens of Bath 
seem to have been wiser than some of their neighbours. 
They cared, it is true nothing for architectural beauty, 
and we fear little for religion, or they would never have 
suffered the havoc to be made of their old churches 
which they seem to have witnessed with the calmness 
which bas distinguished some modern church restorers 
when committing similar havoc ; but either by design or 
accident they have preserved the records of their civic 
life, For this we are most thankful, for Bath is one of 
the very few towns in our island where we may believe 
that the civic life has always gone on, that there has 
been no break between the Roman time and our own. 
We know that the springs were sending up their streams 
of hot and healing water when the Antonines ruled 
Britain from the banks of the Tiber just as they are doing 
to-day, and there is no ground whatever for assuming 
that there was ever a time when men did not come to 
bathe in their waters. The earliest charter Bath pos- 
sesses was granted by Richard 1. ; but we must not there- 
fore assume that the corporate life of the town began 
at that date. We might as well assume that the hot 
wells were not there in long prehistoric age, because 
we cannot trace their existence back beyond the time 
of the Reman occupation. Many of our towns have 
grown out of the village community, and to those who 
can read the past in the present, traces of that early life 
are still in some cases very visible. This does not seem to 
be the case with Bath. The Roman civitas may have been 
forgotten, though we do not believe that it ever was, 
but the governmental tradition remained, and Bath has | 
been city-like, not village-like, in its municipal order from 

the first. Of course, like every other ancient thing that | 
has had a living growth, Bath has had periods of growth 

and decay. ‘The domination of the bishop affected it 

much, and made the line of progress somewhat different 

from what it would have been had a lay lord been the 

master. 

The editorial work of the volume has been well done, 
but we are sorry that all the documents have not been 
given in their original forms. The old corporation spent, | 
according to the present editors, an unreasonable sum 
in feasting and revelry. Could not their successors, who | 
have, under the refining influences of modern days, put | 


By 





away from them such carnal delights, atone for the folly 
of their predecessors by giving scholars a feast of 
another kind? An authorized edition in the original 
tongues, with translations, where necessary, of ali the 
corporation documents of a date earlier than the accession 
of James I., would be a gift for which every student of 
municipal history would be thankful. 

Tue Dear Neighbours of Max O’Rell has been issued 
by Messrs, Field & Tuer in a handy little volume, 

Mr. H. D. Corn, of Winchester, has collected one 
hundred and fifty examples, ranging over six hundred 
years, of the stone floor-slabs or mural monuments in 
the cathedral of that city. They are designed, executed, 
described, and published by himself. 

THE first catalogue of English books published in this 
country was issued by Andrew Maunsell in 1595; copies 
are naturally very rare. Mr. John Lawler is engaged 
in bringing out a reprint of this catalogue, with notes 
and comments on the various books mentioned in it, 
The reprint is to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 

Tux November number of Wa/ford's Antiquarian will 
contain, among other interesting articles, a paper b 
Mr. W. Rendle on “ The Globe Playhouse in Bankside,” 
and also the concluding part of ‘ England in 1689,” being 
extracts from a diary written by Samuel Sewall, the 
American judge, communicated by Mr. James Green- 
street. Under the heading of “ Autograph Letters” will 
be printed the transcript of a holograph letter written by 
the celebrated Lord Lovat to Sir Andrew Drummond, 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Greorce Etuts (“ Callimanco”),—The same as cala- 
maco or calamanco, Sp., a woollen fabric with a glossy 
surface, sometimes striped or variegated. In some parts 
a tortoiseshell cat is described as a calumanco cat 

A. 8.—Asthore, not astore, is an Irish word, conveying, 
we are told, the idea of great affection and proven trust- 
worthiness, It has no exact equivalent, but its use 
implies that a person is much loved and has been tho- 
roughly tested, 

Tuomas Dovstepay.—If M, E, will address the Editor, 
Weekly Chronicle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, he will obtain all 
the information he requires. 

Rapeiirre (“ Name and Address of Secretary of Short 
hand Society ”).—H. H. Pestell, 64, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C, 

Exrata.—P. 258, col. 2,1. 16, for “ Zambecius” read 
Lambecius ; |. 23, for‘* Zambecii”’ read Lambecii, P, 305, 
col, 1, |. 13, for “* Ambularum ” read Ambubaiarum, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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